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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


F any bird is to blame for the ill-repute and popular misconceptions about 

the hawk family, the Accipiter portrayed on the front cover this month 
is probably responsible. No other hawk is so much a “chicken hawk”; no 
— bird of prey is so often seen raiding poultry farms and game bird coverts 
alike. 

The Cooper’s Hawk, to begin with, is one of the most common hawks in 
nearly all parts of the United States. It nests over wide areas of Pennsylvania, 
building a bushy mass of twigs lined with bark far above the forest floor, quite 
often in the tallest white pine or beech trees. Here it lays three to six chalky, 
blue-white eggs. Sometimes called the “Blue Darter,” the Cooper’s hawk 
looks about like its cousin, the Sharp-shinned Hawk, but is somewhat larger. 
The chief difference between the two, at least to the field observer, is that the 
sharpshin has a square tail and Cooper’s a rounded tail. 

Alert, swift and fearless, the Cooper’s hawk roams the woodlands, carry- 
ing terror to most other members of the avian world and leaving behind it a 
trail of death and destruction. More than a third of its diet consists of game 
birds and poultry; most of the rest is obtained from the songbird list. Unlike 
most other hawks, it takes only a few insects and not very many rats or mice. 

As a hunter, the Cooper’s hawk knows no peer. Its short wings and long 
tail enable it to weave and dart through the heaviest cover with amazing 
swiftness. It is so bold that more than one farmer has been surprised by 
seeing the “chicken hawk” chase the chicken smack inside the barn. 

But despite all its destructive ways, the Cooper’s hawk certainly doesn't 
deserve extinction. Strong, daring and perfectly fitted for its purpose in life, 
this bird typifies predation with a courage that is admirable. No one can 
blame the farmer killing individual Cooper’s hawks caught raiding the 
poultry yard; nor can the human hunter be blamed for halting its attacks 
on game birds and songbirds. This hawk is one of the few not granted pro- 
tection by law in Pennsylvania (except in specified areas during fall migra 
tion) yet by the same token, wholesale slaughter of the species is not con- 
doned. The bird probably faces no serious threat in this connection because 
it is too skilful, too smart, and too fast for most humans to outwit it, even 
with the gun. The march of civilization is probably its worst enemy. Like all 
wildlife, the problem is one of adequate habitat—living space which is rapidly 
disappearing under concrete and steel. 
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prssevary to many people~theans-fur. Wintér’s snow and cold 

“make milady’s fine coat of mink, muskrat or beaver not only a 
luxury but almost a necessity. And to thousands, of men, women 
and youngsters the challenge of trapping beaver—the most valuable 
furbearer of them all—is beyond compare. 

Trapping as an avocation, pursuit, sport or call it what you may 
is often overlooked in the headlines of the day. Even the pages of 
advertisements for February fur sales disregard the origin of the 
furrier’s art. For without native, wild-trapped beavers or minks or 
muskrats, there could be few, if any, sales in the first place. 

True—some fur is produced on mink farms. And some “fur” is 
synthetic—the magic result of modern day chemistry. Even more is 
imported from foreign countries. But almost seventy-five percent 
of America’s fur comes from men and boys who brave icy waters and 
lonely hours on this country’s traplines. 

Why they persist in an artificial age is important. Their monetary 
reward is at an all-time low; the cost of their equipment and cloth- 
ing at an all time high. There is very little, if any, profit in running 
their traplines. But there is an opportunity to pit their wits against 
a worthy adversary, a chance to enjoy a winter wonderland that is 
the outdoors at this time of year. 

Fur is one of the oldest commodities known to man, at one time 
as important as gold or silver or precious gems. The quest for furs 
in North America led men across the continent for more than 300 
years. The early history of our country was largely caused by a 
search for valuable fur. The earliest explorers had fur as their goal, 
the trails to which led them across the Allegheny’s, the wide Missouri, 
and over the Rockies to the farthest reaches of our land. 

This same spirit of adventure and exploration probably still leads 
most modern day trappers afield. For every stream and beaver pond 
is a challenge, every marsh and mountain valley a touch of the 
wilderness that once lay unbroken from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The days when beaver hides and other pelts were standard cur- 
rency over half a continent are gone forever. But the lure of the 
trapline still takes thousands of Pennsylvanians afield each Febru- 
ary. They make wise use of a great natural resource. Conservation 
needs trappers just as much as it needs hunters or fishermen or bird 
watchers. 
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"Fur and Square” 


By Steve Szalewicz 


WAS rib-deep in Pithole creek, 

probing a beaver’s burrow for a 
hole set. I figured he could be had 
here, easy. Last night he took my 
aspen sticks. Now I could see them, 
bark peeled, soft wood nibbled until 
they were only thin, pale-green and 
ivory whips scattered on the creek 
bottom—like stringed cabbage in a 
salad mold. 

Evidently he had too much room 
to maneuver out of his hole. Either 
that or he used another exit, one I 
hadn’t found. So the probing. 

But if this was a bank beaver, anu 
like they say, he was too lazy to work 
and got the threatening gnash of 
teeth and heave-ho from the colony, 
he might be too smart for my trap. 

Then this young kid came up. 
Looking down at me from the high 
bank, he was all excited. He told me 
what I already knew. O1 the way up- 
stream I had glanced at his traps for 
a ripple or a tight wire. 

At one of his sets a beaver had 
chewed off a big hunk of aspen the 
kid had jammed into the bank. Down 
on the deflector of a washed-out old 
dam lay the kid’s bait, licked smooth 
like a billiard cue. 

Would I come down and take a 
look? He asked a couple more times. 
He did something wrong. The beaver 
should have stepped into the trap, 
‘cause he set it right under the bait. 

I promised the kid I’d be down. 
Rather quick on my promises, I was, 
I thought later. Why should I help 
competition? Not too many beavers 
left in this stretch of creek. This isn’t 
big colony, maybe a pair of old ones 
and some kits. There must be at least 
60 traps in the sand and mud bars 
and in the natural and made de- 
flectors. Heck, they're stomping over 
the banks like trout fishermen in 
April. These beavers will be scared. 


But the kid was a new face. I 
knew the regulars. Like me, they got 
up early on these cold mornings. I 
had to drive 20 miles, sometimes 40, 
in February when the roads were not 
yet scraped, salted or cindered, risk a 
$3,000 automobile breaking trail in 
valley-bottom roads, come home with 
my pants frozen after a wetting. It 
was a hard way to learn about 
beavers. . 


But all this kid wanted was some 
advice. All the time I’m complaining 
that someone should start teaching 
these kids how to behave out in the 
woods, show them the “ways” of the 
wild. 


If I give him a few pointers I may 
not get the three beaver I need to 
pay for these new waders, the gloves 
and a couple of traps. And what if I 
“ditch” the auto like last spring when 
I tore an oil pan and jammed the 
muffler? Never did get out of the $80 
hock with the garage until hunting 
season. 


Of course I wasn’t trapping beaver 
just for the money. I'll admit I get a 
kick out of second-gearing down into 
a valley covered with snow. Why up 
on the Woodcock, when my windows 
are not frosted and the dawn will 
break clear, I can see the round 
lodge-house from way up the hill. 


As I crunch my way to the run, the 
unfrozen channels, olive colored with 
sandy, amber bottoms, are _ like 
jeweled pools toward which the snows 
seemed to have rolled and then hung 
on the edge admiring their new look, 
afraid to tumble in. I guess snow will 
become water soon enough anyway. 

Even though I’m not much for 
poetry and poets, I sometimes wish I 
could twist what I’m thinking into a 
sonnet. But like that kid, there’s a lot 
of things I’d like to learn. 
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For instance, some people can fol- 
low a fox track and tell you just 
what the fox was looking for, why 
he stopped where. Not me. Occasion- 
ally I see where one of those “reds” 
might have sat down atop the bank 
along the run. Maybe he was listen- 
ing to the beavers chatting over a 
hunk of tough hornbeam. Old Red 
would prefer a lean grouse so he 
turns up the hill to the hemlock 
roosts. 

I guess I learned some things about 
animals and nature in 20 years of 
trapping. And about people, too. 
Especially when beavers were selling 
up to $70 per. Things were rough 
those mornings. Came in on Wood- 
cock one day to find some crook took 
advantage of the thaw, hacked the 
hind leg off a beaver in my trap. 
Never did find out who he was since 
there was no way I could track him 
down. I remember then I couldn’t set 
my traps without some guy setting his 
a foot away. Or when they used to ex- 
cite the beaver so that they would 
make that last desperate struggle to 
get free and leave only toes for my 
trouble. That was rough competition. 

Then I complained about sports- 
manship. Maybe that’s why I was 
heading down the creek to see what 
the kid wanted. 

Look kid, I said, pointing to the 
sharp, short stub still jutting into the 
creek. You can see in the mud how 
the beaver fooled you. 

His home is over on the other side. 
Under that bank. It’s deep. I tried to 
set his hole. But even with my 
waders, it’s still too deep. 


Now when he came out last even- 


ing, he smelled your bait, swam over® 


sat up on his tail, chopped through 
the aspen real quick, floated his meal 
to the old dam. Heck, you must have 
lugged that heavy piece of aspen for 
half mile. None around here closer 
than that. 


How did he miss your trap? 


Well you see that you placed it 
smack dab under your bait. Look, the 


bait was hardly 20 inches above the 
pan. Too close. That’s a big beaver. 
You can see by the sign in the mud. 

What you do now is to get another 
fresh-cut aspen. Reset the bait. | 
suggest you. move the trap to the up- 
stream side. Or for that matter put 
in a trap on each side. But set them 
far enough away from the bait, about 
30 inches, so that when the big boy 
angles in on the aspen and sets his 
back feet down, he’s yours. 

By the way that wire looks thick, 
but it'll twist off. Better put on an- 
other strand. 

I left during the kid’s excited “gee 
thanks.” But if I was helping him, it 
shouldn’t be wrong for me to give 
the kid some competition of my own. 
The way I figured I hadn’t “steered” 
the kid wrong. Now I would try to 
steer the beaver into a front-paw set. 

I went down creek to where I had 
stashed some poplar twigs and 
branches in a thornapple. The kid 
went uphill for his bait. Quickly I 
moved a trap, jamed a bouquet of 
twigs near the bank, dabbed on a bit 
of scent, stuck a husky snag into the 
mud bar and tied my wire to a 
springy willow. 

Well, kid, I thought, may the best 
man win, fair and square. 

The next morning I’m shortcut- 
ting down Schoolhouse Run, a feeder 
to Pithole Creek where the dam is, 
enjoying the sights like I do any 
other morning. It was a leaden sky, 
but light enough so I could see tracks 
in the new snow. 

Tracks get me, like:I said before. 
The squirrel makes neat ones, short 
stitches, from tree-to-deadfall-to-tree. 
Close home ties you could call them. 
But the deer along the run bottom 
were dragging their hooves in the 
deep snow. Their tracks were long 
stitches. You could say they weren't 
tied so close to home. 


Trees get me also. I like to trap in 
snow. The pines, what few are spared 
to silhouette and shade _ hunting 
cabins, look like they sneaked their 





“fingers” into the cake frosting and 
were trying to snap off the “goo.” 

Down in the flats where the slow 
water of the dam was settling the silt 
and flooding the willows, these dark 
and drab sand-bar shrubs were tied 
up into neat tufts by new ice. Like 
footlights, the snow and ice _ back- 
lighted the thornapple trees. On the 
outer edges of the pond they stood 
“on cue,” long horizontal, snow- 
fringed limbs sweeping out as grace- 
fully as the arms of a line of Hindu 
dancers. 

I was thinking that maybe if a 
grouse would start drumming up the 
ridge in the hemlocks, or if a wood- 
pecker would rat-tat-tat-, the “corps 
de ballet” of thornapples would start 
a flat-footed shuffle. In this fantasy I 
heard a shot, and another. It’s that 
kid, I thought. I kind of hoped so. 

He was puffing hard when I got 
to him. Almost lost him, he said. 
Broke one of the strands. Had to 
shoot him twice. Might have missed 
the first time. He’s a big one, isn’t he? 

I hefted his beaver. About 40 
pounds. He is big, kid. Nice work. 

Where did you get him? In the 
hind-leg set I showed you? 


No, he said. In another trap I reset 
below. Did as you told me. Set the 
trap about 30 inches away from a 
thick piece of aspen, I dragged down 
from the hill. He must have stepped 
right down the pan. Thanks for the 
tip, Mister, he said, throwing the 
beaver into his basket. 

Oh, that’s all right, kid. I answered 
and continued up the channels to 
check my sets. I was beat fair and 
square. In fact I was outsmarted. An 
old hand like me should have known 
that the beavers in this valley, after 
chomping on_ willows, hornbeam, 
iron wood and hard thorn would go 
nuts over a fresh, thick cut of aspen. 

And when that beaver came out 
last night and got smacked with the 
fragrance of freshly-sliced aspen-a-la- 
mud, he paddle-footed right into the 
kid’s set. 


If I wasn’t so doggone lazy, I'd 
have climbed the rocky half-mile of 
hill for the aspen. The kid’s young 
and smart. He'll make good competi- 
tion. Guess I'd better start climbing. 





Bobcats Have To Eat Too 


By Dave Mech 


A FULL moon cast its glow across 
the hemlock swamp. The only 
sound was the soft thumping of a 
snowshoe hare slowly hopping down 
the runway toward a clump of suc- 
culent grass. He didn’t see the dark 
form ahead in the shadows. As the 
hare approached, the form crouched 
lower, its stubby tail excitedly twitch- 
ing back and forth. Suddenly, like a 
powerful coil-spring, the dark form 
leaped with outstretched claws upon 
the luckless hare. The stillness of the 
night was broken by the shrill 
screams of the dying animal—but in 
a moment it was all over. The flesh 
of the snowshoe hare was rapidly be- 
coming bobcat flesh. 

I have three friends, each of whom 
would have voiced entirely different 
reactions to this incident. The most 
outspoken, my small game hunter 
friend, would have uttered a volley 
of curses, threats, and condemnations 


at the predator which had killed 
“his’ game. My naturalist friend 
would have looked aglow with in- 
terest at “this marvelous example of 
Nature’s scheme of life.” The bobcat 
hunter, my third friend, would 
merely have declared, “Well, bobcats 
have to eat too.” Each would have 
thought his view correct. 

Taking a closer look at the object 
of this controversy, we find that the 
bobcat is predominantly brown in 
color, although many black and gray 
hairs are scattered throughout the 
coat. The belly fur is lighter but 
spotted with black. Weights of adult 
cats vary from 15 pounds to Pennsyl- 
vania’s record of 44 pounds. How- 
ever, the average weight is 15 to 20 
pounds. 

Although bobcats still exist in 
moderate numbers in Pennsylvania, 
few people ever see them. Their 
habitat is usually so rough and 
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rugged that they can easily keep out 
of sight. Mountain areas with rocky 
ledges, swamps, and tall timber are 
ideal locations for cats, even if they 
are near towns or Cities. 

There are three general areas of 
Pennsylvania where bobcats occur: 
the eastern Allegheny Mountain 
region, particularly the Hillsgrove 
section of Sullivan County; the Pike 
County region of the Poconos, where 
they are said to be gradually making 
a comeback; and the mountains in 
the southern half of the state. The 
latter area seems to contain the larg- 
est amount of bobcat range, espe- 
cially in sections of Bedford, Hunt- 
ingdon, Fulton, Franklin, and Adams 
Counties. Although Pennsylvania 


doesn’t have many large concentra- 
tions of bobcats, a major portion of 
the state contains at least a few of 
these animals. 

Whereas people rarely see the bob- 
cat himself, they may find his tracks 
and droppings if they know what to 


look for. These indicators of the wild- 
cat’s presence are often found on 


trails and old logging roads. When a 
cat comes to such a path, he usually 
follows it for a few yards or some- 
times even a quarter of a mile. Sign 
found frequently on certain stretches 
usually indicates crossings. Cat tracks 
on a dirt road resemble fox tracks 
somewhat but are larger and do not 
show claw marks. In the snow, the 
tracks are about twice as large as 
foxs’ since now the whole furred foot 
shows instead of just the small toe 
and heel pads. In addition to tracks, 
droppings of the bobcat are also evi- 
dence of his presence. Consisting al- 
most entirely of fur, feathers, and 
bones, the cat’s scats are three times 
the size of foxes’. Because bobcats 
often attempt to cover the droppings, 
scratching in the dirt may be found 
near them. 

The most interesting features of 
the bobcat or bay lynx, as it is also 
known, will be disclosed by a look at 
its life history. In late February and 
early March the male bobcat starts 
his amorous wandering which may 
take him 20 miles in a single night. 


CAT HOUNDS are a prized possession of some Pennsylvania sportsmen, To them, the 
sport of hunting wildcats on remote, snow-covered mountains is more thrilling than any 


other type of hunting. 
a, 
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Encounters with other  love-bent 
males usually result in fierce struggles 
accompanied by caterwauling that 
would make any pair of old alley cats 
sound like mere kittens. 


From 50 to 60 days after Tom 
finds his female feline friend, two to 
four well furred, spotted “bobkit- 
tens” are born. The den is usually 
in a rock ledge or old stump, or oc- 
casionally in a large hollow tree. 
About nine days after birth the kit- 
tens open their eyes and two months 
later are weaned. They are fully as 
active as our domestic kittens but are 
much cuter. Playfully hissing, mew- 
ing, and scrapping amongst them- 
selves, the young bobcats seem to 
exemplify the goodness inherent in 
all of Nature’s creatures. If my small 
game hunter friend could see these 
wild little balls of fur, even he would 
give up a few of “his” grouse or hares 
so that they could live. 

The mother bobcat must hunt 
hard, for the growing kittens require 
large amounts of fresh meat. This is 
where the real controversy hinges. 
Being predatory by nature, the bob- 
cat must kill other animals so that 
he and his offspring can live. This 
often causes trouble with man, for 
some species cats kill to eat are the 
same ones man kills for fun. Snow- 
shoe hares, cottontail rabbits, and 
grouse are examples of species for 
which both man and bobcat com- 
pete. Large bobcats sometimes kill 
fullgrown deer. This is especially 
true when there is an overpopulation 
of deer, and they are weakened by 
lack of food, in the winter. When- 
ever my sportsman friend finds a bob- 
cat-killed deer, he becomes outraged. 
However, game biologists have dis- 
covered that many deer that bobcats 
kill quickly would have suffered a 
slow tortuous death by starvation. 

While much of the bobcats’ food is 
valued by man, a large percentage is 
not. Bobcats eat many mice, porcu- 
pines, and red squirrels. To be sure, 
they don’t control these species, but 


along with many other predators, 
bobcats help to keep rodent numbers 
from getting out of proportion to 
their food supply. In so doing, they 
actually benefit man. 

To obtain his food, the bobcat uses 
a different method from that of other 
meat eating mammals. Whereas foxes, 
weasels, mink, coyotes, etc. depend 
largely upon their noses for locating 
prey, the bobcat relies more upon his 
eyes. He has a poor sense of smell, 
but his keen eyes and ears detect the 
slightest motion. Once the prey is 
located, the bobcat tries to ambush 
it from a low branch or a hidden 
spot on the ground. This requires 
the utmost in silence and patience, 
but most members of the cat family 
have been endowed with these traits. 
The wildcat then leaps upon his prey 
with extended claws. Strong jaws and 
sharp teeth supplement the needle- 
like claws, and the prey is soon fur- 
nishing life for the predator. 

As is the case with most predators, 
the bobcat has a much larger home 
range than any of its prey. This, 
along with a lower reproductive rate 
is necessary for the well-being of the 
predator for if he killed off all the 
prey in his area, he would soon have 
nothing to eat. A game protector 
friend of mine realized this once 
when he admitted, “You know, the 
bobcat is a good conservationist. He 
takes a few animals here and a few 
there, but seldom takes too many out 
of one area.” 

“That’s one reason bobcats never 
get too thick,” my naturalist friend 
explains. “They must inhabit large 
areas to survive.” Apparently there’s 
a lot of truth in these statements. 
Game biologists in Montana live- 
trapped and ear-tagged 81 bobcats 
and later recovered 48 of them. Fif- 
teen had moved over five miles, and 
one had moved 23. Most bobcat trap- 
pers also realize cats move these long 
distances. If the trapper finds fresh 
bobcat sign, he doesn’t expect the cat 
back until ten days to two weeks 
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to cover his home range. 


Of course, when white man first 
settled Pennsylvania, he didn’t know 
or care about these facts. He only 
knew that bobcats were killing his 
livestock. A $15 bounty was placed 
on the bobcat, and he was continually 
persecuted. Meanwhile, much of 
Pennsylvania became settled, squeez- 
ing the wildcat out of a home in 
many parts. He no longer was a men- 
ace to livestock, and eventually the 
bounty was removed. The history of 
the bobcat throughout most of his 
northeastern range is similar. 

Today, the bobcat is rapidly gain- 
ing a new status in the Northeast. 
Sportsmen find that there are few 
game species having his sporting 
qualities. Hearing a cat hound finally 
barking “treed” after a long hard 
chase over snow covered rocky moun- 
tains is a bigger thrill than getting 
a shot at a big buck. Many a deer 
hunter has been the envy of his com- 
panions upon bagging a bobcat. 


Now that people have realized 
such high quality sport from the bob- 
cat, they are not quite so jealous over 
his competition for game. They are 
willing to let him have his place in 
our forests too. In the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan, people become so 
interested in bobcat hunting that 
they actually advocated partial pro- 
tection for cats. Many hunters won’t 
even kill a cat. Says one Michigan 
hunter, “We ran and treed 12 to 14 
cats we did not take. “Michigan 
found that bobcats in the Lower 
Peninsula provided about 4,000 man- 
days of recreation per year. There- 
fore, since 1955, Lower Peninsula 
bobcats have enjoyed the protection 
of a closed season from March 15 to 
December 15. 


The bobcat hunters in Pennsy]l- 
vania are just as enthusiastic over 
their sports as are the Michigan 
hunters. However, fewer people in 
Pennsylvania realize how much sport 
there is in bobcat hunting. There 


later. It takes the wildcat that long 
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TREED WILDCAT marks the end of a 
long, hard chase. Many avid bobcat hunters 
do not kill their quarry but let them live 
to offer sport and fun for another day. 


seems to be about the same number 
of bobcats in Michigan’s Lower 
Peninsula as there are in Pennsyl- 
vania. During the last year of the 
bounty in Pennsylvania, 131 cats were 
killed, last year in the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan, 132 were taken. 
There is no reason Pennsylvania 
hunters can’t enjoy as many man-days 
of sport from bobcats as do Michigan 
hunters. | 


It'll probably be years before many 
people realize and admit that preda- 
tors are good for something. How- 
ever, the sooner Pennsylvania hunters 
learn that thousands of hours of top 
quality sport per year can be realized 
from predators, the sooner they will 
be treating themselves to a host of 
new hunting thrills. 

Meanwhile, the bobcat will con- 
tinue his nocturnal forays, to the dis- 
may of the small game hunter. But, 
who knows, someday my small game 
hunter friend might be looking for 
more sport and adventure than can 
be found in his sport. He might be 
persuaded to join in a bobcat hunt. 
After pursuing the wily bobcat a 
few times and getting a shot or two 
at one, it wouldn’t be long before 
he’d be willing to sacrifice some of 
“his” small game, explaining that 
“bobcats have to eat too.” 






















































Why Buy Western Rabbits? 


By David A. Arnold 


T’S a fact that more cottontails are 

taken by Pennsylvania hunters 
each year than any other game ani- 
mal. The rabbit is the mainstay of 
small game hunting in the state, and 
many hunters will gauge the quality 
of the season by the number of cot- 
tontails they bag. Even though the 
cottontail is probably the most abun- 
dant game animal in Pennsylvania, 
many sportsmen apparently do not 





Paper No. 54, Pa. Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit—Pa. State University, Pa. 
Game Commission, Wildlife Management 
Institute, and U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
cooperating. Authorized for publication as 
paper No. 1627 in journal series of Pa. 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


fully understand the basic conditions 
which influence the crop of cotton- 
tails. Some sportsmen’s groups and 
individuals would like to spend their 
money buying rabbits from western 
dealers, and some of these people at- 
tempt to encourage the Game Com- 
mission to spend large sums on cot- 
tontails for release. 

A study conducted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity under the supervision of Dr. 
Ward M. Sharp, U. S. Fish and Wild 
life Service, and the late Dr. P. F. 
English, Department of Zoology and 
Entomology, the Pennsylvania State 
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University, showed that, if land has 
proper food and cover, restocking 
after the hunting season is unneces- 
sary and a waste of time and money. 


The study began in February of 
1948 after some preliminary work 
had been started during the 1947 
open season. This work and the study 
were carried out on 80 acres of Uni- 
versity farmland. The area supported 
a better-than-average rabbit popula- 
tion and _ naturally was heavily 
hunted. It should be pointed out 
from the start that the land has been 
open to all types of hunting as has 
the surrounding territory; thus, there 
is no refuge of any sort to act as a 
reservoir for replenishing the area. 
Throughout the course of the investi- 
gation, no rabbits were planted on 
the study area with one exception. 
On that occasion a professor at the 
University live-trapped six rabbits 
from his garden and unaware that 
the investigation was in progress re- 
leased them on the study area. 

Two populations were considered 
each year as pertinent from the 
hunter’s outlook. These populations 
were those that existed before and 
after the hunting seasons of 1947 and 
1948. The area was censused with box 
traps for each population count ex- 
cept for the count made prior to the 
1947 hunting season. It is virtually 
impossible to catch all the rabbits in 
box traps so in reality there were 
probably more rabbits present than 
were trapped. 

During October of 1947, the study 
area was censused by a direct obser- 
vation method. Each day for a month, 
walking trip’s were made over the 
ground, and each rabbit seen was 
charted on a map. From the map an 
estimate was made of the number of 
rabbits present. The results of this 
census indicated that between 48 and 
52 cottontails existed on the 80-acre 
tract. 


The last week of the 1947 hunting 
season gave hunters the impression 
that the area was “shot out.” The 
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writer made several trips over the 
area during the final week of the 
season with a trained beagle hound. 
Only occasional short chases resulted 
and no rabbits were bagged during 
these hunts. Hunting results indicated 
that no more than five rabbits re- 
mained. However, after the hunting 
season 19 box traps were put into 
operation for 27 days, and at least 21 
rabbits were found to have survived. 

The traps were kept in operation 
continuously after the 1947 season 
and, by November 1, 1948, 118 dif- 
ferent rabbits had been ear-tagged. 
Of course, not al] of the 118 animals 
were still alive on the first of No- 
vember. Some had been killed by 
cars and predators, and others by un- 
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known causes. By applying a mathe- 
matical formula to the tag return by 
hunters, it was found that approxi- 
mately 86 tagged rabbits were on the 
study area when the hunting season 
began. In addition a number of un- 
tagged rabbits were present but the 
number of these could not be de- 
termined. 


During the 1948 small game season, 
30 tags were returned by hunters. Not 
all hunters returned tags as one gun- 
ner reported seeing another throw 
some into the brush. There was 
hardly an excuse for such behavior 
as 40 signs were put up on the 80 
acres asking hunters to place tags in 
cans which were fastened below each 
sign. Enough signs were posted so 
that a gunner would sooner or later 
pass within a few steps of a can, but 
for some even a few steps out of the 
way was too much trouble. Such be- 
havior hinders accumulation of data 
which might aid in providing more 
sport for all. 

Hunting pressure was higher in 


1948 than it had been the previous 


year. A new road had been con- 
structed on the western edge of the 
study area and many parking places 
were available. At noon on the open- 
ing day, 15 cars were parked on the 
study area. At ten in the morning of 
the second day, 13 automobiles were 
counted. It was estimated that at least 
75 hunters crossed the area on each 
of these two days. An average of 20 
gunners hunted the tract each day of 
the open season. The days of greatest 
hunting pressure were Saturdays with 
the lows during the middle of the 
week. 


The rabbit population withstood 
the shooting as several tags were 
turned in during the last week of the 
season. Nevertheless, the general con- 
sensus from hunters interviewed was 
that the area was again “shot out.” 
Again this was not the case, as 35 
different rabbits were captured by 
April 1, 1949. As before not all the 
cottontails present had been cap- 


tured, but at least 35 breeding adults 
were known to have been on the 
area. Without spending a cent for 
additional stock, a breeding popula- 
tion of 20 females and 15 males was 
already onthe tract, adapted to the 
environment, and already producing 
by the first of April. The minimum 
populations known to remain after 
the two hunting seasons showed con- 
clusively that no restocking was neces- 
sary after either season. © 

Since there were 35 rabbits left 
after the 1948 hunting season, what 
then were the possibilities for next 
fall’s population? Each of the 20 
females had a chance of giving birth 
to 5 litters of 5 each; however, this 
production is seldom attained. A 
more realistic production would aver- 
age 15 young per female. Previous 
studies on cottontail nesting in Penn- 
sylvania by John Beule show that 35 
percent of the rabbits born are 
doomed to die in the nest from vari- 
ous causes. If the nesting loss were 
the only destruction which occurs, 
there would be approximately 195 
young rabbits at the beginning of the 
hunting season. Unfortunately young 
cottontails have many enemies which 
exact a heavy toll between the time 
they leave the nest and the advent of 
the hunting season. This juvenile 
mortality may reach as high as 65 per 
cent of the animals which leave the 
nest alive. Assuming the maximum 
juvenile mortality occurs and 127 ani- 
mals will be sacrificed to predators, 
disease, or other causes, 68 juveniles 
will still remain. Perhaps thirty of the 
35 breeders can be added to this 68, 
since adult losses during the summer 
are usually relatively low. Even with 
the tremendous loss of nestlings and 
juveniles, the hunting season should 
open with approximately 98 rabbits 
on the 80-acre tract. 

While the above discussion is theo- 
retical, it is not unreasonable. An ex- 
amination of the 1948 figures shows 
the plausibility. After the 1947 season 
a minimum population of 21 rabbits 
remained. By November 1948, 118 
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different cottontails were captured. 
The age-composition of the fall pop- 
ulation as determined by October 
trapping and by tags returned by 
hunters was 70 per cent young and 
30 per cent adults. This age grouping 
is nearly the same as that given in the 
theoretical estimate of the 1949 popu- 
lation. 

In addition to the fact that a suffi- 
cient number of cottontails remain in 
good habitat after a hunting season, 
there are several other reasons why 
importing rabbits is not recom- 
mended. To begin with, the prin- 
ciple of restocking rabbits in the so- 
called “shot-out” areas is, to some ex- 
tent, erroneous in itself. An area 
which furnishes the proper environ- 
ment for cottontails can not be “shot 
out” in a hunting season of 30-odd 
shooting days. This has been demon- 
strated by the work at the University 
and has been substantiated by a long- 
time project in the State of Michigan 
where a definite effort was made to 
deplete the number of cottontails by 
intensive hunting over a period of 
years. If an area can be depleted of 
its breeding stock during the hunting 
season, the habitat certainly is 
not capable of supporting rabbits 
throughout the year, and any planted 








there are probably doomed to die 
from causes other than hunting. 

A tract of land, to be suitable for 
restocking, must have an abundance 
of escape cover as supplied by a lot 
of brush and numerous woodchuck 
burrows. These burrows are of the 
utmost importance as they are the 
only type of escape cover capable of 
protecting rabbits in the face of our 
present heavy hunting pressure on 
farmlands. Not only do these burrows 
save rabbits from the hunters, but 
they also protect them from the 
rigors of winter weather. Without 
these burrows fewer animals would 
survive the shooting and even fewer 
would survive the winter to breed in 
the spring. Rabbits released on an 
area without sufficient cover and food 
have a very poor chance of living 
through the winter. Imported rabbits 
are necessarily planted in a weakened 
condition and at best have only a fair 
chance of survival even with optimum 
cover. The confinement while being 
readied for and during shipment 
markedly reduces the vitality of west- 
ern rabbits. When they are released 
in a strange area where the food may 
be different and where they are un- 
familiar -with the escape facilities, 
they are handicapped in escaping 
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their natural enemies and in becom- 
ing acclimated. 


Predation is another agent of cot- 
tontail destruction which must be 
considered when an area is to be re- 
stocked. Control of predators to the 
extent that cottontails can exist in 
spite of poor cover is difficult, costly, 
and usually impossible. If cover con- 
ditions in the fall are such that the 
area is depleted by hunting, the cover 
is undoubtedly too sparse to protect 
rabbits from predators later in the 
winter. In mid-winter snow may drift 
over burrow entrances and _ be- 
come crusted, effectively sealing them 
against rabbits. At the same time 
leaves are usually gone from the 
brush reducing the density of the 
cover and making rabbits more visi- 
ble. Snow also plays a part in preda- 
tion in that it effectively hides mice 
and other small animals while it re- 
veals a brown rabbit feeding in a field 
against the white background. Dur- 
ing severe winter conditions, preda- 
tors which normally take few cotton- 
tails will take them in relatively large 
numbers and cottontails released in a 
weakened condition in unfamiliar ter- 
ritory are “duck soup” for the first 
predator that comes along. 

An increased rate of predation on 
cottontails during deep snows was 
found when the two winters covered 
by the study were compared. In the 
late winter of 1948 snow covered the 
ground a good part of the time until 
late March. During that time, seven 
rabbits were known to have been 
taken from the area by predators of 
one kind or another. During the 
same period in 1949, snow covered 
the ground infrequently and for only 
a few days at a time. During the lat- 
ter winter, only two cottontails were 
known to have been killed by preda- 
tors. Release of rabbits in the area 
under the 1948 winter conditions 
would have killed them as effectively 
as shooting them as they came out of 
the crates. Native rabbits, on the 
other hand, are familiar with escape 


facilities and even though predators 
catch some, enough survive to repop- 
ulate the range. 


The possibility that disease might 
be imported with the western rabbits 
cannot be ignored. The most preva- 
lent disease-of cottontails is tulare- 
mia or “rabbit fever.” The malady is 
fatal to rabbits and if a virulent 
strain were brought in, more native 
rabbits might well be lost than are 
released from importation. Although 
this disease occurs in Pennsylvania, it 
tends to be more frequent in the 
west. In many western states, some 
people do not hunt rabbits because 
they are afraid that they themselves 
may contract “rabbit fever”; yet some 
Pennsylvania sportsmen would im- 
port these same rabbits. Rabbits are 
not the only animals affected by this 
potent disease; the bacteria causing 
the infection is known to attack a 
long list of animals including man. 


In view of the cottontail’s ability 
to produce large numbers of young, 
an environment which assures an ade- 
quate breeding stock following the 
hunting season also assures a shoot- 
able supply of rabbits in the fall 
without restocking. If the environ- 
ment does not retain an adequate 
breeding stock after the hunting sea- 
son, the habitat is also unsuitable for 
restocking since the cover is unlikely 
to support rabbits through the winter 
in the face of adverse weather and 
predation. Restocking alone will not 
provide a shootable crop in the fall. 
When an area is depleted improved 
cover must be created before any 
planted animals will succeed. To re- 
lease rabbits in the winter on an area 
without cover is a waste of time, 
money and rabbits. 

After cover has been provided, re- 
stocking may be used to supply an 
initial breeding population to speed 
nature along in populating the area 
to capacity. The best source of ani- 
mals for this purpose is Pennsylvania 
itself. Each year the Game Commis- 
sion removes thousands of rabbits 





from cities and towns where hunting 
is prohibited and releases them on 
open hunting grounds. These rabbits 
are not weakened by long confine- 
ment while being shipped and are 
completely adjusted to the climate 
when released. By cooperating with 
the local game protector, clubs may 
be able to trap rabbits from protected 
areas to release on areas they have 
improved with food and cover. 

If a hunting area contains many 
brushy areas and woodchuck holes 
adjacent to cultivated land, the 
chances are that a sufficient number 
of cottontails do remain to restock 
the area by themselves. If most of the 
young rabbits born lived to maturity, 
they would have to be hunted the 
year around; otherwise, they would 
soon become so numerous that farm 
crops, orchards, and forests would be 
severely damaged. By providing sufh- 
cient cover on your favorite hunting 
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ground you give more adult rabbits 
the chance to raise more young and 
stock the land free of charge. Why 
buy rabbits when cover will buy them 
for you? 





THE WILDCAT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mention the name “wildcat” and the pulse of the average person naturally 
quickens. The sportsmen, however, who has followed dogs on the trail of 
the furtive creature, usually on snow in almost inaccessible country, knows 
this is sport only for the venturesome and the well-conditioned. 

Hunters who like their sport on the rugged and unusual side derive more 
excitement from a wildcat chase than from any other type of hunting. Pur- 
suit may continue for miles in rough terrain. These specialists among hunters 
seek or breed “cat dogs” (usually crossbreeds chosen for their trailing ability 
and stout hearts) to follow and tree the wild felines until they can arrive on 
the scene. Most of the hunts are on snow during the months December to 
April. 

By the mid-1930’s these colorful animals were becoming too scarce in the 
Commonwealth. The Game Commission therefore ceased paying bounty on 
wildcats in 1937 so as to save the species from extinction. Previous bounties 
for cats taken in Pennsylvania had ranged in amount from $1 to $15,, be- 
ginning in 1866. 

In recent years depredations by wildcats have caused some game hunters 
concern. But it is reliably estimated that the felines are not numerous in 
Pennsylvania at the present time. They do not reproduce rapidly, and 
hunters and trappers appear to be keeping the animal under control. Toler- 
ant sportsmen recognize the fact that those outdoorsmen who prefer to hunt 
foxes, raccoons, wildcats, crows or whatever should have the opportunity to 
enjoy the chase of their preference as much as those who hunt game birds or 
animals. 
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By NED SMITH 


Know The Pines 


. What is the common pine of our 
burned-over scrub oak country? 

. Where are the seeds of the pine 
produced? 

. What pine is also known as the 
scrub pine? 

How does the needle arrangement 
of pines differ from that of other 
conifers? 

In Pennsylvania what pine tree 
attains the largest size? 

. What short-leaved introduced pine 
is commonly grown for Christmas 
trees? 

. What 
sumes 
seeds? 

. What group of birds have bills 
especially designed for opening 
the cones of pines and other 
conifers? 


well-known rodent con- 
large quantities of pine 


VERGREENS have always been 

the outdoorsman’s favorites, par- 
ticularly during the winter months 
when the hardwoods have been 
stripped of their foliage. The woods 
in February would be a gray place 
indeed were it not for the splashes 
of green they provide. 

Of the conifers—pines, hemlocks, 
spruces, firs, cedars, and larches—the 
pines are probably the best known. 
They are represented in Pennsylvania 
by six native species and three rather 
common introduced species. 

Pines can be distinguished from 
other conifers by their needle-like 


leaves that grow in clusters encased at 
the base in a papery sheath. The fruit 
is a cone composed of numerous 
hard, overlapping scales. At the base 
of each scale is one or a pair of small 
winged seeds. After the fruit has 
matured (which requires two or three 
years) the cone scales dry out to such 
an extent that they curl back and 
release the seeds. The latter, by 
means of their wing-like husks, are 
widely dispersed by the wind. Un- 
opened cones can generally be forced 
to open by bringing them into a 
heated house. Conversely, old cones 
that have been open for years will 
close perfectly when soaked in water. 
Open cones have been shown in most 
of the illustrations because those 
found beneath the trees are usually 
in that condition. Those of the jack 
pines are nearly always found closed, 
hence are shown that way. 

Numerous wildlife species feed on 
the seeds of the pines. Among the 
mammals, the red squirrel probably 
utilizes them to a greater extent than 
any other. The tightly closed cones 
are cut down in the fall and stored 
underground, beneath the forest duff, 
or jammed into the forks of tree 
branches until needed. Mice and 
other small rodents consume their 
share, and such birds as crossbills 
(whose curious beaks are especially 
designed for opening cones) and 
grosbeaks are inordinately fond of 
the little seeds. 
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1. White Pine. Our largest and most 
valuable conifer, attaining a height 
of 100 feet or more. Open grown 
trees commonly have forked trunks; 
forest trees have straight, clear 
trunks. Bark on young trees is dark 
and smooth, on mature trees closely 
furrowed. Branches are arranged in 
distinct “tiers.” 

This is our only pine producing 
five needles in a cluster. They- are 
extremely soft. The slender cones are 
5-10 inches long and are without 
spines. 


2. Pitch Pine. A medium-sized tree 
that often grows an uneven crown of 
twisted branches. This is the com- 
mon pine of our burned-over scrub 
oak flats. The bark is dark brown, 
sometimes tinged with purple, and 
broken into irregular plates. 

The pitch pine is our only pine to 
regularly bear its needles in three’s, 
although the shortleaf pine does so 
occasionally. The needles are 3-6 
inches long. The cones are squatty, 
144-3 inches long, and armed with 
recurved prickles. 


3. Shortleaf Pine. A tall, straight, 
small-crowned tree, a producer of 
valuable “yellow pine” lumber. Dark 
furrows divide the reddish brown or 
russet bark into scaly, rectangular 
plates. 

The slender needles are 3-5 inches 
in length, two to a cluster except for 
an occasional three-leaved cluster, or 
rarely a four-leaved one. The cones 
are small, 114-214 inches long, with 
very slender prickles. 
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4. Red Pine. This large pine is a 
native of the north-central part of 
the state, but is widely planted else- 
where as an ornamental. The bark 
is reddish brown, shallowly divided 
into rectangular, flaky plates. 

The needles are long (4-6 inches) 
and flexible, borne in two's in a long 
sheath. Strangely, the red _ pine’s 
needles break cleanly when bent 
double, other long-needled pines do 
not. The cones are 2-214 inches long, 
without prickles. 


5. Virginia Pine. A generally scrawny 
tree that often invades abandoned 
farmland, this pine is commonly 
known as scrub pine. Open grown 
trees seldom surpass thirty feet in 
height, although forest trees some- 
times reach fifty feet or more, with 
straight clear trunks. The bark is 
reddish brown, flaky. Upper trunk 
and larger branches are _ orange- 
brown and quite smooth. 

The 2-3 inch stout, twisted needles 
are born in pairs. Cones are one or 
two inches long, with sharp prickles. 


6. Table Mountain Pine. A small to 
medium-sized tree. Open grown irees 
branch near the ground, seldom ex- 
ceed 35 feet in height, but forest- 
grown specimens reach sixty feet or 
more. The bark is similar to that of 
the pitch pine. 

Needles are stout, stiff, 2-414 inches 
long, borne in pairs. The cones are 
the most massive of our native pines, 
21%-4 inches long, and formidably 
armed with large, hooked spines. 
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7. Jack Pine. A small northern tree, 
not often exceeding sixty feet in 
height. Not native to Pennsylvania, 
but introduced as an ornamental or 
watershed cover tree. The bark is 
dark brown, covered with small, 
round, scaly plates. 

The needles are exceptionately 
short (34-14 inches) stout, stiff, 
twisted, and borne in two's. The 
cones are 1-2 inches long, curved, and 
are either without spines or with very 
small ones. They commonly point 
toward the tip of the branch. 


8. Scotch Pine. This European tree 
is widely grown for Christmas trees, 
as well as ornamental and reforesta- 
tion purposes. Usually small, it occa- 
sionally attains a height of eighty or 
100 feet. The bark of the upper trunk 
and boughs is orange-red. 

The 1%-2% inch cones usually 
point toward the trunk. The ends of 
the cone scales are greatly thickened 
and either smooth or armed with ex- 
tremely small prickles. The paired 
needles are stiff, somewhat twisted, 


and two or three inches in length. 


9. Austrian Pine. Another introduced 
tree, this one is a favorite ornamental 
species. It retains its attractive pyra- 
midal form for many years, becoming 
flat-topped and quite tall at maturity. 
The bark is generally very dark, 
broken into scaly ridges. 

The cones are large (2-3 inches) 
with very small spines. The needles 
are 3-5 inches. in length, somewhat 
heavier and stiffer than those of the 
similar red pine. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


. The Pitch Pine. 

- In the cones, as the bases of the 
cone scales. 

3. The Virginia Pine. 

. The needles are arranged in 
clusters, the bases of which are 
encased in a sheath. 

. The White Pine. 

. The Scotch Pine. 

. The red squirrel. 

. The crossbills. 
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legheny Elk Hunter 


By Don Neal 


ITH the frontiers of our big 

game country shrinking with 
alarming rapidity and the true fast- 
ness of unspoiled wilderness getting 
to be a thing of the past, it is inter- 
esting to survey those areas which are 
still comparatively wild and consider 
what they must have been like in the 
good old days. And one can hardly 
do this without running into the 
ghosts of those famed pioneers and 
professional hunters who broke open 
these sections of wilderness and made 
a place for themselves and _ their 
families while facing up to the great- 
est of hardships. 

They were men of a strange breed 
who refused the benefits of com- 
munity life, meager as they were in 
the early frontier settlements of our 
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country, and pushed off into the al- 
most unknown forests that lay to 
the west. Seemingly they had but one 
ambition. And that was to challenge 
the brute force of Nature—and to 
challenge it on grounds where every 
hazard favored their adversary. For 
there is, in many cases, a complete 
lack of reasonable reason for the 
changes they made. 

Such was the case of Philip Tome 
who crossed over the mountains from 
the Slate Run section of Pine Creek 
and came down the Allegheny river 
in the year 1816. His family had 
been one of the first to push into the 
Pine Creek country and his father is 
credited with being the first white 
man to go upstream as far as Slate 
Run to establish himself. So it is 
likely, that even from his earliest 
boyhood, Phil Tome was accustomed 
to the rugged life of the frontiers- 
man and knew little of the more 
settled life that was being lived in 
the established communities to the 
south along the Susquehanna river. 

If he did, such a life held no in- 
terest for him. For at the age of 
seventeen he went into the area 
around the headwaters of Kettle 
Creek with a surveying crew and the 
abundance of game he found there 
held his interest, in one way or an- 
other, throughout all the active years 
of his life. 

Phil had hunted with his father, 
Jacob Tome, since he was thirteen 
Years old and it was more for the 
purpose of scouting the Kettle Creek 
country than to gain wages that the 
elder Tome secured a place for his 
son on the surveying crew. Because 
most of the elk in the Pine Creek 
section came from the direction of 
this wild plateau and returned there 
when they were driven hard in the 
hunt, they reasoned that it must be 
a place where the elk ranged in 
great numbers. And when Phil went 
there in the summer of 1799 he 
verified their judgment, for the 
forests there were crisscrossed with 


elk trails and elk licks were numer- 
ous along the streams. 


Therefore, for the next seventeen 
years this mountainous section from 
which flowed the headwaters of the 
Kettle, Pine, Sinnemahoning, and 
the Allegheny river was the hunting 
grounds of the Tomes and they 
brought from there large numbers of 
bear, deer, and elk. A part of this 
meat they used for their own pur- 
pose, but mostly it was salted and 
cured, then rafted down stream to be 
sold in the settlements along the 
river. 

In the course of this time the 
settlement at Slate Run was growing 
steadily into a well developed com- 
munity and many families had al- 
ready pushed further up Pine Creek 
to break out clearings on the broad 
flats of the valley. Strangers were go- 
ing and coming as they do in a new 
country that is vigorous with fresh 
opportunities. And with Pine Creek 
being the most popular of the water- 
ways leading off into the wilderness 
of the west the traffic on thé waters 
of the stream was increasing daily. 
Such activity was an encroachment 
on the freedom Phil Tome had 
hitherto enjoyed while the country 
had been wild and thinly settled, and 
because of this he decided to move to 
a less crowded area in the wilderness. 

When this thought came to him, 
and was decided upon, he remem- 
bered that he had at one time fol- 
lowed an elk trail down from the 
mountains to where it crossed the Al- 
legheny river at the mouth of the 
Kinzua creek. It was a place that ap- 
pealed to him. For being far off in 
the unsettled part of his hunting 
grounds it lay at the very heart of the 
Seneca Indian country where the 
friendly Chief Cornplanter controlled 
the hunting and trapping rights. 
And, as he already spoke the Indian 
language and had been highly suc- 
cessful at getting along with the In- 
dians he hunted with in the Kettle 
Creek country, it was, in his opinion, 
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an ideal place to make his new home. 

It was in the year 1816 that Phil 
Tome finally loaded his canoes and 
moved north on Pine Creek, port- 
aged across the mountains at Canoe 
Place, then floated down the Alleg- 
heny river to the mouth of Kinzua 
Creek. He built a cabin there and 
spent the rest of the year, but for 
some reason the country wasn’t as 
suited to his purpose as he had 
thought it would be so he moved 
north along to the river, further into 
the Indian country, and settled there. 
He remained at this location for the 
next six or seven years hunting and 
trapping on the Seneca lands. 

It was while he lived at Kinzua 
Flats, though, that Phil Tome be- 
came known among the Indians as 
“The Elk Hunter” and although the 
Indians bestowed this title upon him 
at the time in a facetious manner 
they later came to respect him as the 
greatest of all those who hunted the 
elk. It came about this way. Tome 
went to Chief Cornplanter and told 


him he intended to catch a bull elk 
alive so that he could float it down 
the Allegheny river and put it on ex- 
hibition at the various villages along 
the stream. After that, he would take 
it on down-to Fort Pitt and sell it for 
whatever the animal would bring. 
Cornplanter laughed at him. Who, 
he asked, had ever captured a bull 
elk alive? Would his braves not do 
the same thing Tome planned if it 
was possible? Grudgingly he ad- 
mitted, when Tome argued, that his 
braves had caught small elk, but even 
these were extremely strong and not 
of a size worth showing. No one, 
Cornplanter was positive, was cap- 
able of catching a full-grown bull 
elk, or of holding it once it was 
caught. He and his braves laughed 
at Tome for entertaining such a fool- 
ish idea, then kiddingly got to call- 
ing him “The Elk Hunter.” Tome, 
however, had captured, or helped to 
capture, three bull elks previous to 
his visit to Cornplanter so he was 
unperturbed by the Indians skep- 


ALLEGHENY RIVER at Corydon still flows through wilderness, the scenery much the same 
as ft was in the days of Phil Tome. Cornplanter Indians still live in this area. 
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ticism. He had been with his father 
when he caught the first bull elk 
known to be taken alive, and he had 
brought in two more on expeditions 
of his own 

Finally, after several days of talk, 
Tome did induce the Chief to loan 
him the services of one of his braves 
and sell him a piece of rope. Then 
he went down-river to his home at 
Kinzua where he joined forces with 
another hunter by the name of 
Campbell and in a few days the three 
of them, the Indian and the two 
White men, started up Kinzua Creek 
to hunt in the vicinity of where 
Kane, Pa., is now located. Here, on 
the highest plateau in Pennsylvania, 
the elk were scarce, so Tome led the 
party east to the headwaters of the 
Clarion river. Here they found elk, 
but they were all small bulls or aged 
cows, so he paid the Indian off and 
sent him home. Then he and Camp- 
bell turned northeast toward Canoe 
Place keeping to the high ridges that 
form the divide from which the 
waters flow off in three directions; 
north, east, and west. 


When they reached there they met 
a man by the name of Lyman who 
joined forces with them and _ fur- 
nished, as his part of the hunt, three 
men and a horse, for he could not go 
with them as a member of the party. 
Tome loaded the horse with provi- 
sions, then led the reinforced group 
back along the ridge to where he 
could swing off into Kettle Creek 
country, for he had most always been 
successful at finding elk in this 
locality. But they had only hunted 
four days when the Lyman hands had 
had enough of the rough country and 
decided they wanted to go home. 
Tome talked them into staying three 
more days, but at the end of the week 
they left. Then he and Campbell 
moved to a camp further down on 
Kettle Creek and continued to hunt 
from there. 


They hunted three days at this 
location without finding a good track. 


Photo Courtesy Warren County 
Historical Society 


PHIL TOME-the Allegheny elk hunter. 


Then, as Campbell was unwell, 
Tome left him at the camp and 
started across the mountains to the 
headwaters of Pine Creek. He had 
only gone about seven miles when he 
found where a large elk had been 
browsing, but the tracks were so poor 
he couldn’t determine in which direc- 
tion the elk was moving. Because of 
this, he started back for camp. When 
he got there, he found a traveler 
who had seen the elk’s track along 
the road and this man told Tome the 
direction in which the elk was going. 
Campbell suggested they go back for 
Lyman’s hands, but Tome insisted 
there wasn’t time for this and urged 
that he and Campbell go it alone. 
They stayed the night in camp, then 
started at daybreak on the trail of 
the elk. 

They had no trouble picking up 
his track at the point on the road 
where the traveler had seen them, 
and they swung off into the forest to 
follow. Here, the going was unusually 

















KINUZA FLATS, former home of Philip Tome and currently the site of controversy over 


the erection of the Kinzua Dam. 


rough, but they had progressed less 
than two miles until they sighted 
their quarry and Campbell cried out, 
“Its the biggest one I ever saw.” 
Tome loosed their four dogs, and 
the hunt was on. Fourteen strenuous 
miles later the elk stood at bay on a 
large rock fighting off the dogs while 
Tome and Campbell prepared their 
rope and planned the approach to 
put the loop over its horns. 


Tome cut a pole about fifteen 
feet long “and fashioned the loop of 
his rope over its end. Then Camp- 
bell and the dogs went to the south 
side of the rock to draw the elk there 
while Tome got on the rock at its 
north end, and extending the pole 
out in front of him, approached the 
elk, trying to drop the loop over its 
horns. But the elk turned and 
charged him. driving him from the 
rock. When it had returned its atten- 
tion to the dogs, Tome climbed a 
tree and went out on one of its 
branches that extended towards the 
belligerent animal. From here, he 
was able to place the loop over the 
elk’s horns, then he dropped the rope 
to Campbell who snubbed it quickly 
around a young sapling. 

When they had the elk securely 
tied, Campbell set off for Couders- 
port to bring horses and men and ac- 


cording to Tome’s reports was gone 
two days in the then _ sub-zero 
weather. But he came back with four 
men, extra horses, and a sleigh. Im- 
mediately they started out of the 
woods with the elk and two days 
later they led the animal into the 
town of Coudersport. From here, 
they took it to Olean, forty miles 
away, then to a smaller village on the 
river seven miles below. Tome never 
said what they finally did with this 
elk, but the following year he caught 
another one which they rafted down- 
river to Chief Cornplanter’s settle- 
ment and then on to Warren where 
he made fourteen dollars and fifty 
cents on exhibiting it there. Within 
a month of capturing this one they 
brought another into Kinzua which 
they sold to a Mr. Tanner of Warren 
for five hundred dollars. 


After this, Tome brought at least 
three more elk to the Allegheny 
River where he either showed them 
himself or sold them to others for 
this purpose. But all in all, from the 
reports available, throughout all of 
his life he remained a hunter at 
heart and got little enjoyment from 
playing the part of showman. 

It was 1827 before Phil Tome 
settled at his home at Corydon on 
the Allegheny River near the home 
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village of Chief Cornplanter. By this 
time he was forty-five years of age 
and was, seemingly, becoming more 
settled in life with less and less desire 
to take off into the wilderness areas 
on hunts that would keep him away 
from home for months at a time. 
And now, having settled himself, he 
applied himself seriously to the job 
of being interpreter for both Chief 
Cornplanter and Chief Governor 
Blacksnake of the Senecas and be- 
cause of the high regard these chiefs 
had for his judgment and friendship 
he was considered to be highly in- 
fluential in all matters between the 
Indians and White men. 

Phil Tome finished out his life at 
Corydon, which he had established 
by building the first cabin there, and 
died in 1855. But here, at last, he 
had planted his roots deeply in the 
wilderness ground he loved so well 
and many of his descendants still re- 
side in the small community that 
thrives at the very edge of the Alle- 
gheny Indian Reservation. And fit- 
tingly enough,: his granddaughter, 
Lucia Browne, was the last teacher in 
the last Indian school to operate in 
the state of Pennsylvania. This was 
the school on the Cornplanter Grant 
and her pupils were almost every one 
a direct descendant of the old chief 
who had been such a close friend of 


her grandfather. The school closed 
in 1953. 

The area Phil Tome hunted over 
in his active days, from the time he 
first hunted with his father on the 
tributaries of Pine Creek until he 
finished off with a series of spectac- 
ular live-elk conquests on the head- 
waters of Kinzua Creek, are still 
wilderness today. That is, they are as 
close to the true wilderness as you 
will find anywhere in a land as 
heavily populated as ours. But the 
encroachment of civilization is mak- 
ing its mark upon them. Good roads 
have broken the fastness of the high 
ridges and deep valleys that once 
were the haunts of Phil Tome and 
his Indian friends. And yet, there are 
still some places, high rocky ridges 
and dark mystic ravines, which seem 
as unspoiled as if man had never 
come to them and it is here, in these 
places, that if one will stop and listen 
he can almost hear the footsteps of 
“The Elk Hunter” as he follows an 
elk trail that leads off to the Alle- 
gheny, the Kinzua, the Kettle, or the 
Pine. For surely this hunter has gone 
with his Indian friends to a Happy 
Hunting Ground. And to Phil Tome 
this would be no other place than 
the wild plateau that lays atop the 
big divide from whence the waters 
flow three ways—to the north, the 
east, and the west. 


PINE CREEK at the mouth of Slate Run as it is today. Here the Allegheny elk hunter 
hunted with his father when he was a boy over a century ago. 
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Month Of Surprises 


WYOMING COUNT Y—November 
was an unpredictable month. Young 
squirrels were being found whose 
eyes had not yet opened, small rabbits 
were being killed, hundreds of Snow 
Geese were resting on the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River, 
and a bulldozer working on roads in 
State Game Lands 57 uncovered some 
of last year’s snow.—District Game 
Protector Phil Sloan, Tunkhannock. 


Good Samaritan 


BUTLER COUNTY—On Satur- 
day, November Ist, in Butler County 
a sportsman on the way to work hap- 
pened to observe a large, brown bird 
along the highway. It apparently was 
injured by an automobile. Being a 
good sportsman and outdoorsman,.he 
decided to see if he could help it. He 
bent down to cradle it in his arms 
and received a powerful rap, right 
between his eyes, for a thank you. It 
was identified as an American Bit- 
tern, which is possessed of an ex- 
tremely sharp and powerful three 
inch bill. Our sportsman could easily 
have lost an eye. The bird was re- 
stored to good health, then banded, 
and released.—Student Officer Robert 
P. Shaffer. 


Cute Kitty 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing the past small game season a local 
sportsman, John Poslosney, and his 
brother were hunting small game in 
one of the more remote sections in 
this area named Ash Gap. Their dog 
treed a large animal which at first 
glance appeared to be a coon. How- 
ever, upon arriving near the tree they 
saw that it was a massive house cat 
which had reverted to the wild. Upon 
seeing the hunters, the cat began 
growling and spitting, just as a bob- 
cat would. It then made a leap of 
about 20 feet and landed in another 
tree, still growling at the hunters. 
John drew a bead on the cat and shot 
it out of the tree. The wound was 
not fatal, however, and the dog seized 
the cat as it fell, a battle royal en- 
suing. John was afraid to shoot again 
because of the dog and it was finally 
necessary to dispatch the cat with a 
club. John brought the animal for 
me to inspect. It was a large black 
male cat which weighed 14 pounds 
and appeared to be as tough as nails. 
There can be no doubt that this cat 
took a heavy toll of wildlife in the 
particular area where it roamed.— 
District Game Protector Steve Kish, 
Avoca. 


Delayed Action 


LAWRENCE COUNTY-—W hile 
hunting in Lawrence County near 
Ellwood City, Harry Wiley shot twice 
at a gray squirrel. The squirrel ap- 
parently not hurt, ran up the tree 
and into a hole. When Mr. Wiley 
returned to the same spot two days 
later, a very dead squirrel fell out of 
the same tree right at his feet. It was 
a gray squirrel and had been dead 
about two days.—Student Officer Leo 
J. Badger. 
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Farm Fed Deer 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing the month of November three 
male deer were killed in my district. 
Any one of the three would bear out 
the claim that the largest antlers are 
found in agricultural areas. One, an 
almost perfect eight point, weighed 
in at 196 pounds before being dressed 
out. Another eight point was esti- 
mated to weigh 155 pounds live 
weight. I am sorry to say these two 
fine animals were shot before season 
and left to rot had they not been 
found. The thid buck was a fine 
seven point with a very large rack. 
It was killed by the most ruthless and 
efficient of all predators, the modern 
car. This deer was estimated to weigh 
165 pounds before dressing .out.— 
District Game Protector Homer 


Thrush, Mechanicsburg. 


Frank Buck 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY-—During 
the mid-part of November we had 
some unseasonably warm weather. It 
was quite a surprise, nevertheless, to 
check a hunter near Warrendale 
hunting in his shorts and skivvy shirt. 
It was 72 degrees that day, but it 
seemed rather unusual for any hunter 
to dress in the style for an African 
safari. He also was wearing rubber 
boots.—District Game Protector Sam 
Weigel, Gibsonia. 


Corn Huskers Go Home 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY-F. 
B. “Dutch” Musick, a cooperator on 
Project 176, reported something new 
during the 1958 small game season. 
While inspecting a corn field to deter- 
mine the condition of the grain, he 
noticed several hunters walking be- 
tween the rows. Dutch was rather 
dumbfounded to see one hunter pull- 
ing ears and tossing them in various 
directions. He lost no time in contact- 
ing the “corn husker” to find out 
what was going on. The hunter 
briefly explained that he was pitch- 
ing the ears of corn in hopes of flush- 
ing any game nearby. He couldn't 
understand why Musick should be so 
concerned about this since the corn 
stalks were “all dryed up and dead.” 
Our Farm-Game Cooperator was so 
flabbergasted and finally amused 
(luckily for Mr. Hunter) because of 
the stupidity of the city dweller that, 
rather than run the hunter and his 
party off the farm, he attempted to 
explain the whys and wherefors of 
farming, hoping to sow a few seeds, 
at least, of respect for the rights of 
others into the makeup of this poor 
misguided soul. This is just one ex- 
ample of the many reasons why “No 
Trespassing” signs remain so preva- 
lent.—Land Management Assistant G. 
L. Bowman, Southwest Field Divi- 
sion. 
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Pride Doesn’t Pay 


GREENE COUNTY—On Monday, 
November 10, 1958, at approximately 
8:30 am., Deputies Lavins and 
Coneybeer, State Trooper Sodders 
and I (armed with a search warrant) 
checked a dwelling in Cumberland 
Township for a deer which was taken 
in closed season. We found the carcass 
in the defendant’s home and when 
asked what sex it was, he replied that 
it was a buck. I asked where the 
horns were and he pointed to the 
wall in his kitchen. He had shot the 
buck on November 6 in Jefferson 
Township, hauled it home during the 
day, cut it up and wrapped the meat 
for the freezer. He then varnished 
the antlers and had them proudly 
displayed on his kitchen wall. His 
trophy was an 8-point buck. The de- 
fendant and co-defendant were each 
fined $100 and costs of prosecution, 
plus a three year revocation of hunt- 
ing license. This just shows how 
lightly some people take our game 
laws when, three days after killing a 
deer in closed season, they would 
have the antlers highly polished and 
displayed on the wall for everyone 
to see.—District Game Protector 
Richard Graham, Carmichaels. 


Double Trouble 


ERIE COUNTY-—Recently I in- 
vestigated a hunting accident which 
proved that every hunter should 
make sure that he is carrying only 
the proper ammunition for the gun 
he is using. The victim in this acci- 


dent was using a 12 gauge double 
barrel shotgun. He shot at a rabbit 
and missed. Keeping his eyes on the 
rabbit, he reached into his coat and 
slipped another shell in the gun. The 
shell seemed to disappear and he 
thought he -had dropped it on the 
ground. He hurriedly slipped another 
shell in the gun. The rabbit came 
around again ahead of the dog and 
the lad fired. The right barrel split 
open at the forearm and the victim 
was lucky enough to receive only an 
injured and powder-burned left hand. 
The first shell he placed in the gun 
was a 20 gauge shell that slid down 
the barrel about six inches. When 
the proper shell was fired, both ex- 
ploded. Another accident could have 
been prevented if the primary safety 
rules had been adhered to.—District 
Game Protector Roger Wolz, Erie. 


Hail To The King 


TIOGA COUNTY—On November 
28, 1958, after eight years of trying, 
the sportsmen in the Morris area 
finally killed what was commonly 
called the “King.” This prize red 
bear dressed out at 375 pounds. Year 
after year these hunters tried to get 
this gigantic bear but he seemed to 
disappear the day before the season 
and kept hid until after it was all 
over. This year he didn’t quite make 
it. On the drive near Morrison Bald 
Hill the “red” bear and a black bear, 
which weighed 280 pounds, were 
finally taken. On a drive the next 
day, near the same place, two more 
bears were killed.—District Game Pro- 
tector Keith Hinman, Wellsboro. 


He Who Laughs Last 


LYCOMING COUNTY-This inci- 
dent was told to me by a sportsman 
from the Anthracite Camp, which is 
located on the Puderbaugh Mountain 
near Waterville. On the afternoon of 
November 29, the last day of the bear 
season, a few members of the Camp 
had shooting at a bear a short dis- 
tance from the camp, but missed. 
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During the night, after the season, of 
course, was closed, the bear returned 
to the camp, broke into the camp 
refrigerator, and made off with a ham 
and pork roast. Early the next morn- 
ing the bear was seen again just a few 
feet from the camp doorway, “no 
doubt looking for more ham.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Mike Evancho, 
Jersey Shore. 


Starting A Mink Coat 


CAMBRIA COUNTY-—Answered 
a call from a housewife in Barnes- 
boro with Deputy Game Protector 
Hank Miller. The family cat had 
something cornered in a drain gutter 
under the back porch. He set a rab- 
bit box trap at the entrance to the 
gutter, waited approximately five 
minutes and came up with a beauti- 
ful female silver blue ranch mink. 
The mink was apparently making a 
home in the drain as the housewife 
said it had been there several days.— 
Student Officer David C. Kirkland. 


Web Feet, Mustache and Possum Tail 


BEDFORD COUNTY-—A confused 
and excited grocer called my office 
about a strange animal a local trapper 
had caught in a muskrat trap and 
had brought to his store for identifi- 
cation. His description over the 
phone included such items as a 
“groundhog with web feet,” “tail like 
an opossum,” and “it’s got a mus-- 
tache.” It was hardly necessary to go 
and look to be able to tell that it was 
a Nutria.—District Game Protector 
John Troutman, Everett. 


Common Diagnosis 


PIKE COUNTY-A friend of 
mine, a prominent Delaware County 
doctor decided to take up archery 
this year. One day during the archery 
season in October he and a friend, 
who happened to be a psychologist, 
went out to a wooded area. They 
were standing together on a trail 
when they were astonished to see a 
large doe come running toward them. 
The deer continued on unharmed 
after almost knocking them over. 
Neither had let loose an arrow. Later, 
when telling his story to another 
friend, the psychologist couldn’t come 
up with an answer for their behavior 
at not shooting at the deer. Just a 
good old fashioned case of “Buck 
Fever.” Ask any _ hunter!—District 
Game Protector Dan McPeek, Mata- 
moras. 


Hunters Horn 


FAYETTE COUNTY—While on 
patrol the first day, we saw a farmer 
picking corn in a field with a pick-up 
truck. The horn of the pick-up 
started to blow and upon investigat- 
ing, the farmer related that was the 
signal to the hunters who had asked 
permission to hunt in that field when 
he had finished picking corn. I would 
say this was good cooperation on both 
the part of the farmer and hunter.— 
Student Officer John Badger. 














GAME COMMISSION TO ENROLL 10TH CLASS OF STUDENT 
OFFICERS; APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR 
CONSERVATION SCHOOL 


The Tenth Class of student officers 
to be trained for positions as Penn- 
sylvania Game Protectors is presently 
being selected by the Game Commis- 
sion. Successful applicants will be en- 
rolled for training at the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation located near 
Brockway, Jefferson County, on or 
about June 15, 1959. The course will 
be completed in March, 1960. 

Approximately 25 men will be se- 
lected by competitive examination 
for this class. Any male, bona fide 
resident of Pennsylvania not less than 
23 and not more than 35 years of age, 
with a minimum weight of 140 
pounds, a minimum height of 5 feet 
8 inches, not less than 20-30 vision 
(without glasses), and an educational 
background or training equal to a 
four-year high school graduate course 
is eligible to apply. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion inaugurated its first in-service 
training program for field personnel 
in 1932. This training for regular em- 
ployees proved so effective that by 
1936 the Commission established a 
fixed policy that all future field 
officers would be selected by competi- 
tive examination, followed by an in- 
tensive course of training. A training 
school, later named the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation, was estab- 
lished and the first student officer 
class was enrolled on July 2, 1936. 
Since then the School has graduated 


185 officers in eight previous classes. 
The Ninth Student Officers class is 
currently in training and will grad- 
uate in March of this year. 
Complete information, including 
brochures and official application 
forms, for this student officer class 
can be obtained by writing the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, Harris- 
burg, Pa. A brief outline of the gen- 


eral qualifications and _ regulations 
follows: 


Residence Requirements 


Each applicant must have been a 
boda fide resident of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for a period 
of not less than one (1) year imme- 
diately preceding the closing date for 
application. To qualify as to resi- 
dence, any applicant who was absent 
from the State because of military 
service, college attendance, etc., and 
who has not transferred his residence 
to another state will be considered a 
resident of Pennsylvania. 


Age Requirements 

All applicants must have passed 
their twenty-third (23rd) birthday 
and shall not have passed their thirty- 
fifth (35th) birthday prior to May 31, 
1959. Deputy Game Protectors will be 
credited two years over and above 
the age limit of thirty-five for each 
five (5) years of Deputy service, but 
must not have reached their fortieth 
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(40th) birthday prior to June 1, 1959. 
All applicants are required to furnish 


birth certificates prior to admission 
to the School. 


Height Requirements 


The minimum shall be five feet, 
eight inches (5’ 8”) taken in stocking 
feet, the maximum to be in relative 
body proportions satisfactory to the 
Commission. 


Weight Requirements 


The minimum weight shall be one 
hundred forty (140) pounds stripped 
of all clothing. The maximum shall 
be two hundred (200) pounds 
stripped of all clothing up to six feet 
(6’) in height, but an additional 
allowance of ten (10) pounds will be 
made if the applicant is more than 
six feet in height. 


Vision Requirements 


Before arty applicant shall be ad- 
mitted to the School, he shall be able 
to pass a 20/30 vision and color test 
without glasses. 


Physical Examination 


Each applicant shall be subject to 
a rigid physical examination and 
shall be free from all physical defects 
including the shortage or loss of a 
member of the body. A preliminary 
physical examination conducted by a 
registered physician of this State must 
be made at the applicant’s expense, 
a report of which shall be made a 
part of the application. The final 
physical examination shall be made 
by a registered physician appointed 
by the Commission or its agent, the 
cost of which shall be borne by the 
Commission. The certification of the 
Commission’s physician shall be final. 


Rates of Compensation 

Students selected for training will 
be paid a minimum of $100 per 
month and a maximum of $175 per 
month, depending on their marital 
status and number of dependents. 
Dependency allowance of accepted 
students will not be subject to change 


during the training period. In addi- 
tion, students will receive mainte- 
nance and subsistence during the 
time they are receiving specialized 
training at the School and necessary 
traveling expenses during the time 
they are engaged in field work. 


Assignment to Duty 


Applicants must signify their will- 
ingness to accept assignments to duty 
during the training, probationary 
period and regular duty at such 
geographical locations as the Com- 
mission or its agents shall select, with- 
out regard to the location from which 
the student was recruited. Trainees 
who successfully complete the course 
at the School and in the fieid will be 
assigned duty as game _ protectors, 
supervised by a Field Division Super- 
visor, on a salaried basis during a 
one-year probationary period from 
the date of graduation at the begin- 
ning salary of a Game Protector, cur- 
rently $3925 per year. Upon satis- 
factory completion of the probation- 
ary period, they will be assigned to 
existing vacancies in the field service. 


How to Apply 


No application will be considered 
except those completed on official 
forms provided for the purpose and 
submitted by Registered Mail. The 
application must contain specific in- 
formation, sworn or affirmed before 
a proper public official. If any appli- 
cation is returned for verification, 
correction or additional information, 
the corrected application must be re- 
submitted by Registered Mail within 
the date and hour prescribed. All 
applications shall be transmitted to 
the “Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa.” 

Competitive examinations will be 
held at Harrisburg on April 4, 1959. 
Accepted applicants will be advised 
as to the exact time and place. Oral 
interviews and physical examinations 
will start about May 21 for those 
candidates who received the highest 
grades in the written examinations. 
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N point, or splashing away after 
that crippled duck, or bringing 
the rabbit around with melodious 
fanfare, the dog may indeed be man’s 
best friend in the field. But the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania has 
taken a dim view of some of his less 
endearing characteristics. 

Dogs pursuing elk or deer are off- 
cially declared to be a public nuisance 
in the Game Law. They may be killed 
by any person when in such close 
pursuit as to endanger the life of the 
pursued game, or when found in the 
act of killing it. Any officer whose 
duty it is to protect game may kill 
the dog upon affidavit of a person 
acquainted with the facts, certifying 
that the dog is in the habit of chas- 
ing elk or deer, or actually killed or 
injured an elk or deer within the pre- 


EIGHT OF A SERIES 








ceding three months. The owner or 
person harboring such dog is subject 
to a fifty dollar penalty for each elk 
and twenty-five dollars for each deer 
pursued, injured, or killed. If. such 
person neglects or refuses to prevent 
his dog from running game, after re- 
ceiving written notice from an officer, 
the penalty is doubled. 

Dogs pursuing small game during 
close season may also be destroyed by 
an officer, or by the person on whose 
land they are found tracking or kill- 
ing game, unless the dog has a tag 
indicating its owner’s name and ad- 
dress, together with a license. In the 
latter case written notice must be 
given the owner first. Persons permit- 
ting dogs to run small game out of 
season are subject to a ten dollar pen- 
alty plus five dollars for each animal 
injured or killed. 


ae Man's Best Friend 


By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


Between April 1 and July 31 dogs 
may not be permitted to chase or 
track any wild bird or animal, except 
that the Game Commission on proper 
petition may open designated areas 
to fox hunting with dogs. 

Between August 1 and March 31 
they may, when accompanied by and 
under control of their owner or 
handler, be trained between sunrise 
and 9 p. m. Eastern Standard Time 
on any game except elk, deer, bear or 
wild turkeys. This period may be re- 
stricted if the Commission so decides. 
No firearm “usually raised at arm’s 
length and fired from the shoulder” 
may be carried. No injury may be in- 
flicted on the game being tracked. 
One exception is that dogs may be 
trained on raccoons from sunrise to 
midnight Eastern Standard Time. It 
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is unlawful to train dogs on Sunday 
without. the consent of the land- 
owner, although no consent is re- 
quired in the case of State and Na- 
tional forest lands. The Commission 
may change the designated hours to 
conform to Federal time changes (i.e., 
Daylight Saving Time). “Under con- 
trol” is defined to mean within call 
except:when actually on the track or 
trail of legal game. 

A penalty of ten dollars and costs 
is provided for any person training 
a dog who permits it to track game 
contrary to the foregoing provisions. 

The Pennsylvania Game Law 
makes special provision for field and 
retriever trials. 

Field trials may be held without 
a permit, provided “due diligence” is 
exercised by those holding the trials 
to prevent the dogs from injuring or 
killing the game being pursued, dur- 
ing daylight hours from August | to 
the date fixed for the end of the 
training season. Trials may be held 
between April 1 and July 31 if a per- 
mit is first obtained from the Game 
Commission. It is unlawful for three 


or more persons to participate in a 
field trial or meet without a permit, 
but when it is obtained, participants 
are not required to have either a 
hunter’s license or a tag. The penalty 
for violation is twenty-five dollars. 
Permits are required for all re- 
triever trials “where the skill of such 
animals is demonstrated by retrieving 
dead and wounded game birds or ani- 
mals which have been propagated or 
otherwise legally acquired and re- 
leased on the day of the trials.” They 
must be held on premises owned or 
controlled by the club or individual 
conducting the trials. The game must 
be shot for the purpose of retrieving 
at the trials. They may be held dur- 
ing daylight hours, except Sundays, 
between October 1 and March 31. 
Permits cost ten dollars for each day 
and trials are supervised by a repre- 
sentative of the Game Commission. 
Trial permits authorize killing of all 
game released on the day of the trials 
or at the trials themselves. Shooting 
may be done only by officially desig- 
nated persons. The game may be 
killed without respect to sex or num- 


DOGS CAUGHT IN THE ACT of killing deer may be killed by any person and the 
owner of such dog or dogs is subject to a twenty-five dollar fine. It it not recommended, 
however, that dogs believed to be only pursuing deer be shot. Such information should be 
turned over to game protectors or other police officials. 
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FIELD TRIALS may be held without a pe 
established open training season. Trials may 
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rmit in Pennsylvania during the regularly 
be held during the closed season but only 


after first obtaining a permit from the Game Commission. 


bers. All such game must be tagged 
with Game Commission tags. As in 
the case of field trials, participants in 
recognized retriever trials are not re- 
quired to have a hunting license or 
tag. Penalties for violations, however, 
are twice as great, since the statutory 
fine is fifty dollars plus costs. 

Special provisions governing fox 
hunting are set forth in Section 722 
of the Game Law. Fox hunting by 
organized clubs or groups with 
twenty or more fox hounds is permit- 
ted between August 1 and March 31, 
except when the Commission fixes a 
different period in any county. A per- 


mit is required which is issued upon 
payment of a $50 annual fee. No per- 
mit is required if the pack is less 
than 20 hounds, but all hunters are 
required to have a hunting license 
and tag. This is not necessary when 
the hunt is made under permit. The 
penalty for violation is one hundred 
dollars. 

The provisions relating to dogs 
pursuing game have been upheld by 
the courts in Commonwealth v. Dry- 
foos, 80 D. & C. 173, 1953; and Com- 
monwealth v. Mullins, 76 D. & C. 
479, 1952. 





LAND FEATURED IN 1958 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 


LAND, the nation’s irreplacable natural resource, is the subject of the 
1958 Yearbook of Agriculture, recently published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

The 67 chapters in the 605-page illustrated volume were written by 93 
authorities who tell in nontechnical language how we acquire our domain, 
its importance in history; the extent and values of Indian, State, and public 
lands; land uses and problems in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and each sec- 
tion of the U. S. proper; forested lands; and the acquisition of land for mili- 
tary, highway subdivision, and airport purposes. Major attention also is given 
to economic aspects of land tenure, ownership, use, conservation, and income. 

Copies of LAND may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $2.25 each. 
Each Senator and Congressman also has a limited number for free distribu- 
tion. 
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GAME COMMISSION ELECTS OFFICERS—SETS TENTATIVE 1959 
SEASON OPENING DATES 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission met in Harrisburg on January 8. 
The 1958 officers were re-elected to serve in the same positions in 1959. They 
are: President—C. Elwood Huffman, Marshall Creek; Vice-President—Andrew 
C. Long, Shamokin; Secretary—Dewey H. Miller, Bedford. 
The Commission President announced the following tentative opening 
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Ss . 
a dates of the 1959 game seasons to give sportsmen an early opportunity to 
6s plan hunting vacations: 
“ fe October 3 (Saturday) 
* CS rrr rer > October 31 (Saturday) 
rly Rack vey hY Peas bd od a¥e vow November 23 (Monday) 
ily MI NE gg oid hake ccee canes November 30 (Monday) 
The waterfowl seasons for this. year will be established after the federal 
on government has taken action. 
is Definite opening dates and the length of seasons for wild game resident in 
wa the Commonwealth will not be determined until complete information as 
rs to the winter survival and spring reproduction of game birds and animals 
wa is available. Game and fur seasons and bag limits for the 1959 license year 
ve will be officially established at the July meeting of the Game Commission. 
he PENNSYLVANIA’S RECORD DEER was taken during the 1958 open season according to 
ed a preliminary check of Boone & Crockett Club records. The successful hunter was Hugh 
Murphy, left, shown here with his father, Martin. The big buck was shot on December 
5, 1958 with a pumpkin ball fired from a single barrel, 12 gauge shotgun, in Huntington 
gs Valley, Montgomery County. It weighed 200 pounds. Rack dimensions were: Outside curve— 
by 25”; Circumference of beam—5”; greatest spread—28”. The head is presently being mounted 
ry- by taxidermist Fred Stoll of Willow Grove. 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler 


POOR RECORD was established by the hunter who killed this bull elk during the 1958 
deer season in Elk County. The small herd of wild elk which lives in this part of Penn- 
sylvania is fully protected by law and is widely publicized. Commission officers George 
Koehler, left, and Howard Hoffman are shown examining the illegal kill for which there 


is no excuse. 


PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES— 
After a full discussion of the pred- 
ator situation and with particular 
emphasis on the advisability of con- 
tinuing the payment of bounty on 
Red and Gray Foxes during the open 
hunting seasons, and upon ‘motion 
made, seconded and approved, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, After giving due consideration 
to the present predator population; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the power and authority vested in it 
by the provisions of Article XI, Section 1101 
of the Game Law, by resolution adopted this 
8th day of January, 1959, hereby directs that 
for the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1959, 
the bounty payments authorized for the 
birds and animals enumerated below, if 
killed in a wild state in any County of the 
Commonwealth during the period specified 
and presented in the manner and under the 
conditions stipulated in the Act aforesaid, 
shall be as follows: 


Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox killed 
during all months, except that such bounty 
on gray foxes be discontinued with the open- 


ing date of small game season, whatever it 
may be, and remain so through November 
and December. 


Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox, killed 
during all months, except that such bounty 
on red foxes be discontinued with the open- 
ing date of small game season, whatever it 
may be, and remain so through November 
and December. 


Great Horned Owl—$5.00 for each great 
horned owl, adult or fledgling, killed during 
all months, except that such bounty on 
great horned owls be discontinued with the 
opening date of small game season, what- 
ever it may be, and remain so_ through 
November and December. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the | 
foregoing Resolution shall be duly published ~ 
in accordance with Section 1102 of Article | 
XI of the Act aforesaid in thé February — 
and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention 
of the public by news release and other 
sources of public information; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Executive Director is hereby authorized and 
directed to certify the foregoing as an act | 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, ; 


M. J. Golden 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission ~ 
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Forest Service Study Shows Good 
Management Produces Deer 
and Timber 


Forests can produce both deer and 
timber in a balanced program—with 
a deer herd managed to prevent dam- 
age to timber production, and forestry 
practices to provide a steady supply 
of food for deer. 

This is the conclusion reached from 
a lengthy study of the relationship 
between white-tailed deer and forestry 
in southern New Jersey's Pine 
Region. 

This study was conducted by the 
U. S. Forest Service’s Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Con- 
servation of New Jersey. Work cen- 
tered around the Lebanon Experi- 
mental Forest, New Lisbon, N. J., 
but covered all forest conditions 
found in the 2,000-square-mile area 


BIG THREE in Pennsylvania hunting were 
taken during the 1958 seasons by Charles 
Steininger, Ephrata. All were taken in Centre 
County but it took 14 years of hunting to 
get his first turkey and first bear. He also 
posted a good score on small game, includ- 
ing 2 grouse, 5 ringneck pheasants, 7 rabbits 
and 4 grey squirrels. 
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of the “Pine Barrens’—the closest 
thing to wilderness in the Garden 
State. 

Since 1928, extended observations 
and studies have been made to deter- 
mine the food habits of deer in all 
seasons on different forest sites, and 
the relationships between deer and 
forest management. 

Results of the research showed that 
during the dormant season—from 
mid-October to late April—deer feed 
chiefly on woody browse. On upland 
sites, deer browse both pine and oak, 
but they prefer young pine shoots. 
On lowland sites, where most deer 
feed, Atlantic white-cedar is the 
favored browse. 

During the summer growing sea- 
son, deer graze rather than browse 
—that is, they eat grasses, sedges, and 
other herbs in preference to tree 
growth. 

In the early autumn acorns make 
up a big part of the deer’s diet. But 
this food supply varies from year to 
year depending on the acorn crop 
and the competition from squirrels, 
mice, birds, and insects. 

Overbrowsing by deer does much 
to stunt tree growth, especially that 
of seedlings, and may in time kill 
trees. This was repeatedly borne out 
by findings on hundreds of test plots. 
Furthermore, the most desirable 
browse—usually the most valued 
forest trees—suffers first and is re- 
placed by less palatable species. 

This loss reduces the carrying capa- 
city of the area; the deer bringing 
about a progressive deterioration of 
their range. To put it another way; 
too many deer in a forest tend “to 
eat themselves out of house and 
home.” Figures show that during the 
winter deer consume 444 to 7 pounds 
of green browse per day. 

Good forest management practices, 
it was found, are quite desirable for 
deer. While there is not the abund- 
ance of browse that results from clear- 
cutting, neither is there the lack of 
it associated with unbroken stands of 
mature trees. 
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Extreme Care In Use of Endrin By Orchardists 
Urged By Pennsylvania Conservation Agencies 


Two Commonwealth agencies have 
warned orchardists that careless use 
of a pesticide known as “Endrin” 
could cause widespread killings of 
fish. 

The warning was contained in a 
statement issued by William Voigt, 
Jr., executive director of the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission, and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture William L. Hen- 
ning. The statement said: 

“Endrin is one of the most power- 
ful of known pesticides. Research has 
shown that a concentration in water 
as small as four parts per billion will 
kill fish. 

“This poison has been used for a 
number of years, and is registered for 
use in Pennsylvania, for killing or- 
chard mice and other pests. Manu- 
facturer’s labels urge extreme care in 
handling and applying this pesticide. 

“We are informed by competent 


research specialists that the killing 


component or components in Endrin 
do not break down and dissipate. 
Their affeets are progressive and 
cumulative. Therefore, unlike many 
other lethal-to-fish substances that 
disappear as a result of the normal 
body functions of a fish, Endrin is 
stable. It accumulates in the fish liver 
and can be isolated and identified 
through simple laboratory tests. 

“Endrin is a contact poison, not 
something that animals must chew. 
In view of this, users should take the 
utmost precautions to protect them- 
selves. After using Endrin, farmers 
should wash their hands and any 
soiled clothing thoroughly. 

“Unless the utmost care and cau- 
tion are taken, fish in large numbers 
could be killed. Both the Clean 
Streams Act and the Fish Code pre- 
vent polluting the waters of Pennsyl- 
vania and provide penalties for viola- 
tion.” 








HANDBOOK ON GAME COOKERY AVAILABLE 


A famed handbook on game cookery, “Small Game for Dinner,” by Anna 
Margrethe Olsen, has been reprinted for hunters and their wives by the Con- 
servation Department of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 

Copies of the handbook were exhausted soon after it was published by 
Iowa State College in 1947. The author is a research associate there. 

The new 36-page illustrated edition includes all original recipes and tips 
for preparing and handling small game. One of the most valuable sections 
is on treating freshly bagged game in the field and bringing it home in top 
table condition. A section for the hunter’s wife covers aging and freezing 
wild meats, table-dressing and dealing with small game in the kitchen. 

Other sections include tips on tenderizing tough game, increasing flavor 
and juiciness, and preparing garnishes and trimmings. There are _ basic 
methods of cooking game with dry and moist heat and detailed recipes for 
everything from jugged game and gravies to barbecue sauces and popped 
wild rice. Advice also is given on making a game dinner a festive family oc- 
casion. 

The booklet includes opossum, raccoon, rabbit, squirrel, and muskrat 
cookery and is a handy reference for the home end of a hunting trip. Free 
copies may be obtained on individual request from the Conservation Depart- 
ment, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, East Alton, Illinois. 
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Let's Meet Some Furbearers 


By Ted S. Pettit 
Illustrations by G. Don Rey 


OVEN through the history of 

the settling of our country is the 
story of trappers and fur traders. 
Trading in furs and skins was, in all 
probability, the first industry of the 
new country for two important rea- 
sons: the demand for furs was great 
in Europe, and the supply of fur 
bearing animals was even greater 
here in America. 

The first settlements were along 
the coast and up coastal rivers. The 
first exploration of inland areas was 
by the trappers seeking larger sup- 
plies of furs and skins and by the fur 
traders seeking barter with the In- 
dians. Our earliest roads were the 
highways of fur traders bringing 
their skins back to the seaports for 
shipping to Europe, and many of our 
inland cities trace their history back 
to the days when they were trading 
posts where Indians and_ white 
trappers brought the products of 
their labors. 

The fur trade provided the largest 
single reason for the exploration and 
development of North America. 
Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, Lewis and Clarke—all great 
names in early explorations were 
either trappers themselves or em- 
ployed to find new roads to new 
sources of furs. Our forty-ninth state 
was originally added to our country 
largely because of its fur resources. 


Even today the value of raw fur 
in the United States is estimated at 
close to 100 million dollars a year, 
and the over-all industry that in- 
cludes the processing, distribution 
and sales of these furs is said to be 
valued at nearly one billion dollars. 
That makes it big business and im- 
portant, too, for the wildlife conser- 
vationist. For like other wildlife 
species, furbearers are a product of 
the land. How we use the land, how 
we manage our forests and waters 
and how we manage our soil helps 
determine the future of the fur in- 
dustry. 

Because of the value of fur in the 
early days it is only natural that some 
animals were greatly reduced in num- 
bers. The fisher, marten and otter 
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were wiped out in many areas. Now 
with proper protection they are mak- 
ing a comeback. Beavers once num- 
bering 50 to 60 million across the 
country were greatly reduced, but 
now have been transplanted and are 
once again on the increase. 

Let’s take a look now at some of 
these animals that are so important 
today in social life and our economy. 


Muskrat 


The most important furbearer in 
Pennsylvania as well as the country 
as a whole is the muskrat whose pelt 
has been sold under such exotic 
names as Hudson seal, Russian otter 
or river mink. This animal, so named 
because of its slight resemblance to 
rats plus the musky odor produced 
by a pair of scent glands found on 
males, is distributed over most of the 
state wherever there are shallow water 
areas containing cattails and other 
food plants. 

Its presence in marshes is easily 
noted because it builds a house of 
cattails and sedges. 


water plants, 
Within the pile of trash that makes 
up the house, the animal builds a 
dry room above water level as a place 
to sleep. Several muskrats may live in 


one of these lodges. But smaller 
houses may be built, too, as places to 
feed. These houses are large enough, 
generally, for one animal and serve 
as protection while the muskrat feeds 
on plant life brought there. 

In some places, muskrats live in 


tunnels dug in the bank. The en- 
trance hole may be below the water 
level, but the tunnel angles upward 
to a room that is above high water 
level. 

Female muskrats may have four or 
five litters of young a year with five 
to six young to the litter. The young 
grow rapidly and in a month or so 
are able to find food for themselves. 


The chief foods of this animal are 
the foliage and roots or bulbs of 
water plants such as cattails, grasses, 
wild rice and sweet flag. Occasionally 
they eat mussels or clams. They are 
clean in their habits and in some 
places muskrat meat is sold in reason- 
ably large quantities in food markets. 
The trade name is “swamp rabbit.” 


Natural enemies of muskrats are 
hawks, owls, mink and foxes. 


Management techniques include 
protection by setting open and closed 
seasons, setting season limits and most 
important probably, creating more 
marsh habitat with suitable water 
and food conditions for these ani- 
mals. 

Raccoon 


Once much more important than 
it is today, the raccoon is still one of 
the most important furbearers of 
Pennsylvania. Its population is prob- 
ably at the all time high today and 
it is found over most of the state 
wherever wooded conditions provide 
food and den sites. 


Raccoons make their dens in hol- 
low trees, stumps or down logs and 
even in rocky ledges. In some places 
they have used man-made cavities 
such as nail kegs or nesting boxes. 
These animals are nocturnal in their 
habits and are not frequently seen in 
broad daylight. 


Young are born in April in litters 
of three to five or six. They are cov- 
ered with fur at birth, but their eyes 
do not open until they are about 
three weeks old. The young remain 
in a family group with the female 
until late fall. They may mate before 
they are a year old. 
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Raccoons feed on a variety of 
foods, including fruits and_ berries, 
nuts, insects and crayfish. Since much 
of this food is found at a consider- 
able distance from water, the raccoon 
does not always wash its food before 
eating it. 

Hunting raccoons with dogs on a 
cold November night is an exciting 
sport that once was much more popu- 
lar than it is today. One reason for 
the decline may be the lower value 
of the pelt. Another may be fewer 
rugged out-doorsmen. For the ‘coon 
hunt was a rugged sport. 

Time was when the raccoon coat 
was the mark of distinction of the 
Ivy League collegian and his date. 
Rare was the big November football 
game that didn’t see large numbers 
of coonskin coats dotting the stadium. 
Perhaps the popularity of the rac- 
coon will make a comeback. There 
is evidence in that direction. 


Skunk 


Another important furbearer of 
Pennsylvania, in terms of numbers 
trapped is the skunk, favorite of farm 
boys across the state. This animal, 
too, may well be at an all time popu- 
lation high in some areas. 

The skunk is distributed across the 
entire state being most abundant in 
farm areas where forest land meets 
open country and farm land. 

Skunks make their homes in holes 
they dig for themselves, in wood- 
chuck holes, old stone walls or under 


farm out buildings or summer camps 
or cabins. They, too, are nocturnal 
in their habits, spending the day in 
their den in a nest of dry grasses. 

Young skunks are born in the 
spring and are blind and helpless at 
birth. By June they are able to leave 
the den and go out with the female 
to learn to hunt and feed for them- 
selves. It is at this time that they are 
sometimes seen walking single file be- 
hind the female as she leads them 
out to feed. 

Skunks eat a variety of foods from 
field mice to fruits and berries. Many 
times one of the best evidences of 
their presence are the diggings in 
open fields where they search for 
mice or grubs. In addition, at differ: 
ent seasons of the year, they eat 
crickets, grass hoppers, wild cherries, 
blackberries and even garbage at a 
convenient dump. Skunks then are 
important to the farmer, not only as 
a source of income as fur, but also as 
a minor control over rodents and in- 
sects. 

Skunks are best known for their 
distinctive method of defense. But 
even then they have natural enemies 
—chiefly the horned owl, fox and bob- 
cat. Large numbers, too, are killed 
on highways at night. 


Beaver 


Once the most important furbearer 
of the country and probably the one 
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animal responsible for more explora- 
tion and settling than any other. The 
beaver is once again making a come- 
back. Trapped to the point of extinc- 
tion, protection and management re- 
sulted in an open season in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1934 and since then careful 
control has seen this largest of the 
North American furbearers hold its 
own. Its fur today, as in the past, is 
one of the more valuable taken from 
the state as well as in the country 
as a whole. 

The beaver is well known as a 
forest engineer, and the affect of its 
dams on trout fishing and forests is 
a subject of considerable controversy 
among sportsmen and foresters. No 
one can deny though, that the dams, 
lodges and canals constructed by this 
animal are remarkable accomplish- 
ments. It sometimes takes dynamite 
to remove a dam that was built in 
only a few nights, and beavers often 
rebuild in one night a dam that sev- 
eral men tore apart in one day. For 
beavers today may cause problems 
when their dams result in the flood- 
ing of highways, farmland, orchards 
or forests. 

Not all beavers, though, build 
lodges or dams. Some use a tunnel in 
a bank on the edge of a natural pond 
or lake. 

Young beavers are born in April 
or May and remain in the lodge for 
a month or so. They then can leave 
the lodge and swim about seeking 


their own food. Young beavers usually 
stay with the adults until their second 
winter. Then they leave the colony 
and move out to build their own 
homes. 


Beavers. generally feed on aspen 
bark, but will eat maple, willow, 
alder, apple or birch. In summer they 
often feed on water plants as well as 
grasses. 


At one time in our history, beaver 
pelts were a medium of exchange, 
with a gun worth twenty pelts, 18 
bullets worth one pelt, and a blanket 
worth ten beaver skins. Beavers, too, 
were eaten as food and the tail was 
said to be quite a delicacy. 


Management of beavers consists 
largely of protection and live trap- 
ping for restocking suitable habitat 
where they are non-existent. Once 
established they get along on their 
own, since they have few if any na- 
tural enemies. 

Mink 

The third most important fur- 
bearer in Pennsylvania in terms of 
dollar value of the raw fur is the 
mink. It is found usually not far 
from water and lives across the state 
from the salt water of the Delaware 
to the mountain streams and _ lake 
shores of the western part of the state. 
It is seldom seen because of secretive 
habits and may be much more com- 
mon than is supposed. 

Mink may live in muskrat houses, 
tunnels in stream banks, under tree 
roots along stream banks or in 
cavities in rocky places along the 
water. It wanders widely in search of 
food making long trips away from its 
home range. 

Young mink are born in the spring 
and are helpless at birth. At five or 
six weeks old they are able to leave 
the den and follow the female out 
into the stream or marsh in search 
of food. Mink feed on frogs, fish, 
snakes, water insects, mice, shrews, 
muskrats and on birds. They have 
been known to clean out the occu- 
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pants of a muskrat house and then 
take it over as their own home. 

Mink today are probably the most 
highly prized of all native furbearers. 
Their pelts bring a good price since 
at the moment the fashion is shorter 
haired furs rather than the longer 
raccoon or beaver. Well made wild 
mink coats may cost as much as five 
thousand dollars or more. 


Otter 


Now completely protected in Penn- 
sylvania because of its low popula- 
tion, the otter is probably the most 
magnificent of all the furbearers. It 
is now restricted to the northeastern 
corner of the state, but once was 
much more widely distributed. 

The fur of the otter is the most 
durable of all American furs. It is 
thick and glossy and is used as trim 
on coats. At one time in Europe, its 
use was restricted to royalty. 

The otter is an animal of the 
wilder parts of the state and is a shy 
animal. It lives along waterways and 
is accused by fishermen of destroying 
large numbers of trout. It eats some 
trout, but it also eats coarse fish such 
as suckers, and crayfish, frogs, snakes 
and other small animal life. 

Two or three young otters are born 
in the spring in a burrow along a 
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stream bank. They soon learn to be- 
come expert swimmers and divers 
and to feed for themselves. 


Otters are well known as playful 
animals that make slides on clay- 
banks or snowy banks of rivers or 
ponds. They glide down these slip- 
pery slides and at times a whole 
family of otters may join in sport. 


Otters are taken in beaver traps 
occasionally and man is their chief 
enemy. Destruction of habitat and 
lack of living space now are the prob- 
able limiting factors in their increase 
in numbers. 


Our native furbearers are among 
our valuable natural resources. In 
the 1956-57 season, nearly seven hun- 
dred thousand raw pelts brought 
close to three quarters of a million 
dollars to Pennsylvania trappers. Add 
to that the processing and manufac- 
ture of finished furs and we have an 
important contribution to the state’s 
economy. 


But these native animals are in- 
teresting in themselves to observe and 
study; their conservation and man- 
agement is important too. So for fun 
with a future, get acquainted with 
these furbearers. Find out how they 
live, where they live and how their 
populations must be maintained. 
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Annual Questions On 
Skinning And Pelt Care 


By Larry J. Kopp 


Q. Should fox pelts be cased or 
turned fur-side out? 

A. Freshly skinned fox pelts should 
be placed on wooden fur frames, fur- 
side in, and left that way over night, 
then turned fur-side out. This im- 
proves the appearance and increases 
the value of fox furs. However, since 
fox fur has little or no market value 
today, even this does not help much. 
Fox pelts need not be turned fur-side 
out in order to claim bounty. 

Q. What other furs should be 
turned fur-side out? 

A. None. All furs 
should be cased. 

Q. Are wire fur frames better for 
muskrat pelts than wooden one’s? 

A. Wire fur frames are most eco- 
nomical if you trap muskrats exten- 
sively, as they are easier to handle 
and remove pelts from. For the aver- 
age trapper, wooden frames are just 
as good and not nearly so expensive. 

Q. Would it really pay me to skin 
my own fur animals? 

A. Definitely. Fur buyers always 
deduct a small amount from fur 
prices if they are obligated to skin 
your catch. 

Q. What is the best way to dry 
muskrat fur? 

A. Shake the animal vigorously im- 
mediately after removal from traps 
to get rid of excessive water. Then 
hang upon suspended wire or rope, 
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front feet up, until thoroughly dry. 
Frequent shaking helps drying process 
along. 


Q. How can I remove imbedded 
dirt or burrs which often appears on 
the tails of skunks and raccoons? 

A. Use a sturdy comb, not neces- 
sarily wire, and comb dirt or burrs 
out of the fur. 


Q. How can I avoid cutting into 
skunk musk sacs while skinning? 

A. The best way is to cut around 
them and not skin the musk sacs at 
all. 


Q. How do I remove the tail bone 
from fox tails? 

A. Make a five or six inch cut on 
the under side of tail, starting at the 
base. Skin that portion the ‘same as 
you skin other parts of the animal. 
Then clamp tail-bone between two 
fingers of one hand and pull the rest 
of the bone out. Don’t forget to slit 
the tail open all the way to the tip 
to assure proper drying. This tech- 
nique also applies when skinning 
skunks and raccoons. 


Q. Where _ should 
skinned? 

A. Select a nearby tree limb or 
suspended wire. Do not hang the ani- 
mals on the side of a wall, as the wall 
merely reflects the musky odor to- 
wards you. All fur animals are most 
easily skinned when hung up by the 
tail. Use light chain with hook on 
each end. 


Q. Where should I keep my furs 
until ready to market? 


A. In an airy room or attic. A 
brooder house, or any other unused 
building would be a good place if 
windows are opened to allow free cir- 
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PELTING AND SKINNING TOOLS are shown here, It is possible to get by with only 
one knife, but a variety of cutting edges will do a much better job. 


culation of air. Wires should be sus- 
pended and furs hung upon them so 
that mice cannot get at them. 


Q. What is the proper method of 
hanging furs upon wire? 

A. Muskrat furs should be hung 
nose-down. All others having furry 
tails, should be hung up by the nose. 
Use small wire hooks and be sure 
that pelts do not touch each other 
until dry. 


Q. Wouldn’t pelts dry faster in a 
room warmed by a stove? 

A. No. Heat does not dry, it 
merely causes additional moisture. 
Only air will dry pelts properly. 

Q. I have never skinned any fur- 
bearer—where can I learn how it’s 
done? 

A. Study the illustrations appear- 
ing in TRAPS TO WRAPS for the 
December 1956 issue. Your local fur 


buyer will be glad to show you how 
to skin animals. 

Q. What is 
pelts? 

A. Fleshing is the removal of ex- 
cess fat which appears on pelts after 
skinning. Place pelts on drying board 
then use a dull knife and scrape fat 
off, working from the head toward 
the base. Much extra work can be 
avoided by simply pushing fat from 
pelt while skinning; that is, scrape 
fat toward the body of the animal 
while revolving it constantly, and 
do as little cutting as necessary. The 
pelt peels off easily as it is severed 
from the heavy layer of fat. 

Q. What sort of knife is best for 
skinning? 

A. One with a narrow blade ap- 
proximately five inches long. Cutting 
edge should be sharp, and tip of 
blade should be very pointed. 


meant by fleshing 








Technique With The Handgun 


By Jim Varner 


UR second month of another new 
year is with us again. While it is 

the shortest as far as number of days 
is concerned, it does not lack in 
attractions for the outdoorsman. 
February starts with the ancient leg- 
end of the wodchuck and often ends 
with the call of migrating wild geese. 
As the days get longer and indoor 
shooting begins to lose its zest, many 
of us seek the outdoor trail where we 
can. nnd more latitude in plinking 
with the firearm Santa left us. It may 
be a handgun, rifle or shotgun but 
during this month, many of us are 
most interested in the sidearm due 
to its ease of carrying on the trail 
while feeding game, trapping, film- 
ing wildlife, or just plain hiking and 
woods loafing. Then, too, trout fish- 
ing will be here before we know it 


and a good sidearm comes in handy 
to dispatch snakes and small pred- 
ators. 

Before grabbing the trusty old six- 
shooter and taking to the fields and 
forests, however, you should become 
thoroughly acquainted with the legal 
restrictions ii. the ownership and use 
of sidearms here in Pennsylvania. 
First, you are not allowed to use a 
semi-automatic (often called “auto- 
matic”) pistol in the field as a hunt 
ing arm for either game or predators. 
This eliminates our excellent target 
automatics in calibers from 22’s to 
the 45 caliber military arm. These 
are for target shooting only. You are 
allowed to use a single-shot pistol or 
a revolver, providing you first secure 
a permit which may be obtained 
through your local police department 
or the county sheriff's office. The fee 
for this permit is nominal. 

Some states do not allow the use 
of handguns on either small o1 big 
game while others allow their use on 
small game only. Actually, the hand- 
gun is not recommended for the 
novice, the inexperienced or the fel- 
low who is unwilling to take the time 
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to become proficient in its use. 
Abuses with these sidearms and gross 
ignorance of their power and range 
are developing a trend today toward 
the enactment of drastic laws. Let’s 
learn how to use sidearms intelli- 
gently and proficiently and help pre- 
vent abuses that may encourage a 
“rash” of anti-pistol laws. 

Be sure you know and understand 
all the legal requirements governing 
the ownership and use of pistols and 
revolvers in our Commonwealth. Our 
State is fair and reasonable in these 
requirements. A permit to carry a 
handgun for self-protection requires 
more stringent and careful investiga- 
tion; this may vary some in the dif- 
ferent counties. 

The background subject of hand- 
guns is a huge one requiring a lot of 
research. It ranges back into the dim 
past of the early 16th century when 
German cavalry units employed vol- 
ley fire from one-hand firearms with 
decisive effect in the battle of Renty 
in 1544. These pistols, as far as we 
are able to determine, were huge, 
long-barreled, ll-iron _wheel-lock 
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weapons made for use from _horse- 
back. The development of the hand- 
gun was slow and its effectiveness 
questionable until a Scottish clergy- 
man, Alexander John Forsyth, in- 
vented the percussion cap in 1807. 
Forsyth did not invent fulminates 
which were known at least a hundred 
years earlier, but he was the first to 
apply their use to the ignition of fire- 
arms. About 1835 Colonel Sam Colt 
put the percussion caplock to the re- 
volver principle and his finished, 
multiple-shot firearm changed the 
course of history. The story of Sam 
Colt’s life and the history of firearms 
bearing his name is as spectacular as 
the wildest fiction and certainly well 
worth reading. 

On the assumption that most of 
our readers are interested in becom- 
ing proficient in the use of a good 
handgun, we will discuss the subject 
from the standpoint of outdoor use. 
Few persons prefer the single-shot so 
this will narrow our problem down 
to the many fine revolvers obtainable 
in all calibers, weights and barrel 
lengths. 


COLT’S KICK is severe with the single action Peacemaker fired from one hand. The author 
is shown here firing a 246 grain Keith-type bullet powered by 1814 grains of Hercules 2400 
powder. It develops about 1200 feet per second in the 44 S&W Special cartridge. You should 
never try to make difficult shots at targets or game at any distance from this off-hand position. 
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The arm shooting the excellent 22 
long-rifle leads the. list for most 
people due to its inherent accuracy, 
light recoil, cheap and convenient 
ammunition, and minimum report. 
The 22’s are made in little snub- 
nosed and kit-gun varieties by Smith 
& Wesson weighing only 141% ounces. 
At the other end of the line is their 
famous K-22 heavy target arm series 
with 6 inch barrels. This revolver 
weighs 3814 ounces and is made in 
matched models called K-32 and 38. 
Colt made a light model 22 in their 
Police Positive a few years ago but 
today their Trooper with 4-inch 
barrel, weighing 37 ounces in a 
matched 38 Special is their lightest. 
Their Officers Model Match has a 6- 
inch barrel, weighs 43 ounces in both 
the 22 and 38 Special. These are 
heavy, precision made target arms. 
Ruger comes in here with the Single 
Six 22’s in light and standard weights 
plus the new light weight Bearcat 
weighing only 17 ounces. These are 
all replicas of the famous old Frontier 
Colt in smaller dimensions. I should 
add that Colt makes one of these 


single six arms called the Frontier 
Scout. All of these little single action 
22’s are good trail revolvers. High 
Standard, Iver Johnson and Harring- 
ton & Richardson produce cheaper 
plinking arms in this caliber that are 
very good for the price. 

Our next ‘calibers after the 22’s 
are, at their best, no better in per- 
formance and they cost three to five 
times as much unless you are an avid 
reloader. In this group I will include 
everything from the 25 automatic to 
the old 38 S&W-—not the 38 Special. 
If you want only a short barrelled 
revolver or automatic for the home 
or personal protection, that’s differ- 
ent, but they still don’t qualify as far 
as personal tests have shown. In this 
group only two or three are worth 
consideration as follows: the 380 Colt 
automatic or 9-M.M. short as the 
Europeans call it; the 9-M.M. Luger 
and the Colt or Smith and Wesson 
in the old short 38 S.&W. or 38 short 
Colt with its 200 grain blunt nose 
bullet. This latter cartridge is called 
the Super Police and was made for 
the light framed short barrelled arms 


TREE REST is recommended for aiming the handgun while hunting big game. Bill Varner 


demonstrates here with the big 45 Colt new 


service target model with 714 inch barrel. 
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AUTHOR’S 1958 DEER was killed on December 16 with the Ruger 44 Magnum Revolver 
at approximately 85 yards. Death was instantaneous. 


many of our police departments are 
armed with. If you own any of these 
pistols or revolvers and are satisfied 
with them, that’s your personal prob- 
lem, but if you are considering a new 
arm, check and compare them with 
something better. Just two weeks ago 
I had a Police Officer from one of 
our nearby small towns bring me an 
ancient and decrepit Forehand and 
Wadsworth five shot 32 S.&W. caliber 
revolver to fix so he would have a 
“good sidearm” to carry. His duty is 
on a late shift in a questionable sec- 
tion. I took time off to take this 


young man out to the rifle range 


and showed him what he could ex- 
pect from that rickety old dangerous 
revolver with its feeble ballistics. I 
invited him to join our N.R.A. Club, 
buy a 357 Mag. Highway Patrolman 
and learn how to use it. I hope the 
demonstration I gave him with the 
357 and Colt Commander 45 auto 
with Super X armor piercing car- 
tridges proved my point to this in- 
experienced officer. 

Now we will consider medium cali- 
bered long range efficient cartridges 
that adapt themselves to adequate 
protection for the home in the short 
barrel category, as well as extreme 
accuracy for the target shooter and 
predator hunter. In this group we 


have the Colt Super 38 automatic, 
but being illegal to hunt with we 
will let it stay with the target shooter, 
or for the home in its compact Com- 
mander version or heavier military 
model. The Commander model 
weighing only 26 ounces: loaded with 
10 Super 38 cartridges with hollow 
point bullets developing 1300 foot 
seconds velocity, formerly loaded by 
Peters Cartridge Company, gives one 
about all he can wish wrapped up in 
such a small package. Truly this is 
some trail pistol with its near 500 
foot pounds of energy in each hull. 
The popular, universally used 38 
Special in the many barrel lengths 
and weights by Colt and Smith & 
Wesson is too well known to go into 
too much detail. It is an old number 
coming out in the late 90’s and 
known as the 38-44 S.&W. Target. 
Today we call the high velocity loads 
38-44 and the regular’s 38 Specials. 
The number 44 comes from the large 
frame revolver or 44 size frames be- 
ing bored for this cartridge. This ex- 
cellent cartridge can be used for any- 
thing from indoor target shooting, 
long range outdoor target work, and 
adapts itself to pedator and game 
along the trail. Quite large game has 
been killed with it by expert pistol 
shots using maximum hand-loads and 
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semi-wadcutter bullets. With its ease 
and economy of reloading, combined 
with gilt-edge accuracy in our modern 
Colt and Smith & Wesson it is a good 
choice for the nimrod who doesn’t 
care to go to the more powerful and 
larger calibers. I have seen this caliber 
in competition during the Camp 
Perry matches score groups on a man- 
sized silhouette at 300 yards that 
would hustle a 30/30 rifle to equal. 
Most all of the experts in these long 
range revolver matches used the Colt 
Officers model with 71% inch barrels. 
These revolvers are no longer made 
but with our modern stepped-up 
loads similar accuracy could be ex- 
pected out of 61% inch barrels. When 
shooting at 200 and 300 yards the 
shooters fired from the sitting posi- 
tion with their back resting against 
a support and held the revolver with 
both hands resting over the right 
knee or any other way as long as it 
was not an artificial rest. Some use the 
prone position with a sandbag rest 
when testing handguns at extreme 
ranges. In the woods and along the 
trail don’t forget to use a rest or sup- 
port holding the arm in both hands 
for all the accuracy you can get. You 
fellows who consider a handgun a 30 
to 50 yard instrument are in for a 
surprise if you equip it with adjust- 
able sights and learn careful holding. 

In this 38 caliber group we have 


a modern one calied the 357 Mag- 
num. It was designed by Douglas 
Wesson some 20 years ago. It is 
simply a 38 Special case made 
stronger and about one eighth of an 
inch longer carrying a charge of 
powder developing rifle pressures. 
Such pressures would wreck most all 
of the older and light model 38 
Specials which caused the designers 
to lengthen the case so they will not 
function in a standard 38 cal. arm of 
any kind. As far as I know this was 
the first commercial cartridge loaded 
with the Keith type semi-wadcutter 
bullet. This bullet design is roughly 
a truncated cone with a flat point 
and sharp shoulder at case diameter. 
Such a design increases shock effect 
up to 30% over the conventional 
round nosed slug without seriously 
retarding velocity. Its range and 
accuracy is phenomenal. I purchased 
one of the first Colt Single Action re- 
volvers in this caliber in 1938. With 
its 714 inch barrel it made a perfect 
hunting sidearm. That same year I 
killed a large doe with it at 75 yards 
range as it angled away from where 
it scented my presence. The bullet 
entered the back of the neck well 
back of the head and came out under 
the chin tearing a hole as large as a 
silver dollar. The deer dropped so 
quickly I thought I had scored a com- 
plete miss. I killed three deer up to 


EXCELLENT POSITION for firing the handgun on game is sitting with a backrest. If 
the shooter is unable to easily stay in an 8-inch group from this position at 50 yards, he 
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1943 with this sidearm as well as 
numerous woodchucks and predators 
then during an unexplainable weak 
moment sold it. Can any of you ex- 
plain why we do such idiotic stunts? 

The 357 Magnum is made in many 
models by Colt and S.&W. and one 
single action by Ruger. Select the one 
you like best, as you will make no 
mistake. They will all shoot the 38 
Special cartridges as well as the best 
38’s and for that reason I would con- 
sider it over the shorter cartridge. It 
is a most versatile number, with all 
the advantages of the 38 Special series 
and the added advantage of a more 
powerful load. This is the cartridge 
used by the FBI. 

From the 38 or 357 diameter car- 
tridges we take a look at the big ones. 
This takes in the old 38/40 Win- 
chester—actually 40 caliber and now 
obsolete; the 44/40 Winchester— 
actually 42 caliber and not made any- 
more in revolvers. Winchester de- 
veloped these black, powder car- 
tridges for the 1873 model rifle and 
Colt followed suit with his Frontier 
and New Service revolvers. They are 
all good cartridges but rapidly being 
discontinued from the cartridge lists 
with the exception of the 44/40 
which will be used for many years 
to come. The other two old time big 
revolver cartridges are the 44 Smith 
& Wesson Special and the world 
famous Colt 45. The 44 S.&W. Special 
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is probably the finest target cartridge 
made today despite the fact the com- 
mercial load is only a “pip-squeak” 
in energy when compared to maxi- 
mum hand-loads. Only one revolver 
cartridge equals its maximum energy 
and that is the Colt 45 also hand- 
loaded, while only one exceeds it and 
that one is the new 44 S.&W. Mag- 
num which almost doubles the energy 
of any other handgun ever made. 
This 44 Magnum will handle nicely 
all of the 44 S.&W. Special loads as 





well as the old shorter 44 S.&W. Rus- 
sian loads, like the 357 Magnum 
handles all of the 38 Special ctgs. 
but the 44 Special will not take the 
magnum load. The 44 Magnum as 
now loaded drives a 240 grain Keith 
type soft lead bullet that has a copper 
gas check to the amazing velocity of 
1570 feet per second from a 614 inch 
barrel developing 1325 foot pounds 
of energy. Gentlemen, that’s real 
“mow-em-down” shock from a revol- 
ver weighing only 2% lbs. Its recoil 
is severe and I certainly would not 
suggest it for beginners unless they 
use only the light 44 S.&W. Special 
cartridges for all their target work 
and trail shooting till they get the 
“feel” of the big gun. Impact velocity 
is sufficient to upset the bullet like 
a rifle and its killing effect is actually 
equal to, that of a 30/30 class rifle. 

Whether you care to hunt deer 
with the handgun or not is for you 
to decide, but if you do hunt any- 
thing at all with any handgun strive 
to shoot it well. With any target type 
arm one should at least be able to 
keep all his shots in an 8 inch group 
or better at 50 yards when using both 
hands and resting from sitting posi- 
tion or alongside a support. Take ad- 
vantage of anything that will assist 
careful holding. Remember all hand- 
gun bullets are slow compared to 
high velocity rifle bullets and ricochet 
badly. The big old 250 grain slug 
from the Colt 45 howls across the 
countryside like a 155 M.M. howitzer 
shell and scares the farmers half to 
death. Know where you are directing 
handgun bullets, or you will become 
unpopular as a handgun devotee all 
of a sudden. “Technique With The 
Hand Gun” can lead to many happy 
days on the trail. Don’t leave that ex- 
cellent revolver at home on your out- 
door hikes. Take it along and get 
acquainted with it whether its a 22, 
357 magnum or a 44 magnum. 
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Combination Book & Gun Cabinet 


By John F. Clark 
Illustrated by the writer - 


ERE’S a project that will help 

pass away some of that slack 
time this winter, and incidentally 
provide a handsome showcase for 
your favorite firearms. Most hunters 
and outdoorsmen usually have a col- 
lection of books on their favorite 
subjects so the book section will 
handle these very nicely. The shelves 
of the gun cabinet are for ammo stor- 
age and, if you have been skillful or 
lucky enough to win any shooting 
trophies, one or two of the shelves 
will show them off to good advant- 
age. 

All the material used in this cabi- 
net is 34” white pine unless other- 
wise stated in the bill of materials. 

Here’s a complete list of the ma- 
terials you will need. (refer to the 
numbered parts on the exploded 
views.) 








BOOK CASE: 
#1—34” x 1314” x 6’ 3”—Top—1 Req. 
#2-3%,” x 114” x 2914”—Ends—2 Req. 
#3-Y4,” x 2914” x 5’ 11”—Back—Hardboard 
—1 Req. 

#4—-34,” x 11” x 5’ 1114”—Shelves—2 Req. 
#5-—1 pce.—3%” x 11” x 13” 

1 Pc.— 9/4” x. 11” 21,” Supports 

1 pe.—34” x 11” x 134% 
#6—34” x 2” x 2514,”—Trim—3 Req. 
#7 & H#8—34” x 3” x 6’—Trim—2 Req. 
A-1”—14 Round molding—17’ Req. 


GUN CABINET: 


#9-34,"” x 1014” x 4714”—Top—I Req. 

#10—14"” x 47” x 56”—Back—Hardboard— 
1 Req. 

#11-34” x 1014” x 56”—Ends—2 Req. 

#12-34” x 10” x 4714”—Bottom shelf—| 
Re 


q- 

#13—34” x 10” x 1234”—Shelves—3 Req. 

14—34” x 2” x 25”—Muzzle rest—1 Req. 
#15—%4” x 10” x 5514”—Center upright— 

1 Req. 
# 16—%4"x 2” x 52”—Trim—3 Req. 
#17-—%4" x 2” x 48”—Trim—1 Req. 
#18—%” x 4” x 48”—Trim—l Req. 
A-—1”—14 Round molding—6’ Req. 
B—114”—Cove molding—6’ Req. 


DOORS: 


4 pes—1” x 2” x 50%4”—Side rails 

2 pes.—1” x 2” x 2254”—Top & Bottom (RH 
Door) 

2 pes.—1” x 2” x 1674”—Top & Bottom (LH 
Door) 

1 pe—lyZ” x 153%” x 4714”—Glass (LH Door) 

1 pe.—lYyZ” x 214%” x 4714”—Glass (RH Door) 

24’—-14,"” x 1%4”—Molding 


HARDWARE: 


Hinges—3 Sets Req. 

Doo~ pulls—2 Req. 
Locxs—2 Req. 

8 penny finish nails 
Small Brads 

Glue 

Hardboard nails 
Sandpaper (Med. to Fine) 
Shellac 

Varnish 

Plastic wood or wood putty 


Construction 


All the dimensions in the preced: 
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ing list are finished dimensions. Al- 
lowance has been made for mortise 
and tenon joints where required. 
Begin by cutting all the parts to 
size for the book case. Before assem- 
bling the cabinet cut a 4” x 4” 
groove where needed in order to re- 
cess the back (3). This will allow the 
cabinet to fit flush against the wall. 
The shelves are already the correct 
width to allow for this 4” recess. 
Measure and cut 3%” x 34” mortises 
for the shelves. Then assemble the 
framework of the case using 8 d 
finish nails. Position the shelf sup- 
ports and nail in place. Next cut out 
and assemble the trim using the 3%” 
x 1” x 1” mortise and tenon as 
shown on the drawing. Use glue and 
small brads to insure tight joints. 
When the glue has set, attach the 
trim to the framework with 8 d finish 
nails. Attach the top, leaving a 1/4” 
over hang on the front and ends. Fit 
the back in place and nail with hard- 
board nails. Cut and attach the 4 
round molding under the top. Use a 
45 degree miter at the corners. Don’t 
attach the bottom molding until you 
are ready to fit the cabinet to the 
wall. Countersink all nails and fill 
the holes with plastic wood or wood 
putty. Then set the book case aside 
and start work on the gun cabinet. 
Proceed as you did with book case 
by cutting all parts to size. Mortise 
for the shelves, top, bottom and 
muzzle rest. Cut a 4” x 4” groove 
where needed to recess the back (10). 
Next assemble the framework tem- 
porarily in order to position the 
guns. Set your guns in place and 
mark off grooves in the muzzle rest 
(14). Also trace around the gun butts 
on part (12). Then remove (12) and 
(14) and cut out the muzzle and butt 


fr 


outlines with a jig saw. Now reas- 
semble the framework permanently. 
Assemble the trim as you did for the 
book case. Nail the back in place. At- 
tach the cove molding at the top us- 
ing a 45 degree miter joint at the 
corners. Let the molding off at the 
bottom until the two cabinets are 
fastened together. 

Center the gun cabinet on the 
book case and fasten in place with 
144” wood screws. Next remove the 
base board from the wall that you 
have selected for your cabinet. Place 
the cabinet against the wall and 
check to see that it fits flush. If it 
doesn’t then place shims under the 
bottom until it fits flat against the 
wall. Fasten permanently in place 
with wood screws. Cut and nail the 
base board in place. Attach the 4 
round molding around the bottom of 
the book case and gun cabinet. 

Sand the cabinet thoroughly, start- 
ing with medium sandpaper and 
finishing with fine paper. Then go 
over the entire cabinet with a vacuum 
cleaner to remove all traces of dust 
from the sanding. You are now ready 
to apply the finish. The finish con- 
sists of a coat of clear shellac fol- 
lowed by one or two coats of varnish. 
Sand lightly between coats. 

While the finish is drying on the 
cabinet, cut out, assemble and finish 
the doors. When the varnish has 
dried completely place the doors in 
position and attach the hinges, door 
pulls and locks. 

This cabinet can be made larger 
or smaller by altering the dimensions 
to fit your own individual needs. In- 
cidentally, it’s wise to check and 
double check all dimensions to elimi- 
nate any mistakes. 

Good luck. 
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Classification 


By Tom Forbes 


OMPETITION is the life blood 

of sport. Skating, skiing, golf, and 
archery are all sports in which an in- 
dividual may become an expert with- 
out engaging in competition. How- 
ever the majority of folks enjoy a 
challenge and derive considerable 
pleasure from matching their skill 
against their fellows. In any group 
or any sport there must always be 
one outstanding performer. To pro- 
vide an incentive for all the rest of 






us, handicaps and classes have been 
established so that we may have an 
equal chance in competition. In 
horse racing the fastest horse carries 
the greatest weight; in track the fast- 
est human runs from scratch, and in 
golf, players are permitted to deduct 
strokes from their gross score in ac 
cordance with their ability. 

Field Archery is a relative new- 
comer in the field of sports. As 
originally conceived field courses 
were not standard and archers shot 
them more or less as a novelty event. 
Scores made on different courses did 
not measure the comparative ability 
or skill of the archers. Very early it 
was realized that lacking the element 
of competition these novelty shoots 
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soon drew very few participants. 
Standards were established for field 
courses. Here the bowmen took a leaf 
from the golfer’s bible and adopted 
the system which has been proved 
acceptable for golf courses. Today 
each field course to attain national 
recognition must meet certain definite 
standard requirements. Target sizes 
and minimum and maximum dis- 
tances for each shot, and the total 
yardage of the course are fixed so 
that a bowman may shoot any stand- 
ard course and his score should not 
vary widely from course to course. 


To promote competition among 
groups of archers, classes have been 
established in which archers are as- 
signed on the basis of their ability 
and proficiency in the sport. An 
archer is classified on the basis of 
scores shot in competition on a 
twenty-eight target field round. 
There are five classes ranging from 
Novice to Open. Perhaps no other 
phase of the sport has caused so many 
headaches as has the effort to assign 
each archer in his proper class. Sys- 
tems have been devised, tried, revised 
in the attempt to insure strict im- 
partiality in class assignment. The 
National Field Archery Association 
prescribes a method for determining 
any bowman’s class. The system de- 
pends for its operation on the local 
club secretary or a classification com- 
mittee in the local club. Unfor- 
tunately the system requires a con- 
siderable amount of work. As a re- 
sult many clubs adopt their own rules 
for classification believing that they 
can achieve the same results with less 
work. Unfortunately a system that is 
satisfactory for club shoots invariably 
leads to dissention when intra-club 
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shoots are held with clubs which do 
not have the same method of classify- 
ing archers. 

There is no automatic system 
which will insure that all bowmen 
are properly classified. Individuals 
will always attempt to devise ways to 
beat any system and at times will suc- 
teed. Under the present rules this is 


fairly easy. Some “Hardware Mer- 
chants,” a term applied to a few bow- 
men who believe that anything goes 
as long as you can get away with it, 
consistently shoot scores well below 
their ability in competitive club 
shoots so that their average scores 
will not result in moving them into 
a higher class. In any important 
tournament they will turn on the 
heat and shoot a score above their 
class to win. However this one score 
when averaged with the others in 
which they have held back and not 
shot their best will not require that 
they be reclassified to the next higher 
class. This can go on indefinitely if 
the bowman is satisfied to remain in 
one class. A less frequent ruse is at 
times used. Rules require that an 
archer who belongs to more than one 
club shall select from among them a 
home club. His classification is estab- 
lished by the scores shot at this home 
club. Since each club maintains sepa- 
rate records an archer may designate 
more than one club as his home club. 
Each club will issue him a classifica- 
tion card based on the record of the 
scores shot. at the club. In this way 
a bowman can have in his possession 
two cards each showing a different 
class. At a tournament held by a 
third club this individual can look 
the field over and decide which card 
to present to the club officials. They 
have no way of checking his card. It 
is accepted and he goes out and wins. 
The club may record his score on 
this card but he has the other one in 
his pocket and that club does not 
have any record of his winning score. 

A great deal of discussion and a lot 
of serious study of the problem: has 
been occupying the time of the local 
club officials regional associations, 
state bodies, and the national organ- 
ization. These are natural growing 
pains of a comparatively new sport. 
Every sport has to be policed. Rule 
changes in the old established sports 
are not uncommon. We are aware 
that steps must be taken that will 
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prevent these and similar practices round scores will be required for 
from spoiling our sport and the re- classification. These must be shot in, 
cent action of the Pennsylvania State competition and the classification will 
Archery Association is designed to be determined from the _ highest 
stop these practices. twenty-eight target score. The archer’s 

Beginning January 1, 1959 a uni- full name and address and his class 
form Official Classification Card will will be sent*to the central office by 
be issued by the state association from the secretary of the member's club. 
a central office. All shoots and tour- Upon receipt of this information the 
naments, sponsored by the state central office will send direct to the 
archery association will require pre- archer his Official Classification Card. 
sentation of the P S A A Official Persons advancing in class at any 
Classification Card in order to com- shoot shall surrender their official 
pete for class awards. Individuals classification card to the secretary of 
who do not hold such a card will be the host club and in return shall re- 
required to shoot in the Open class. ceive from the host club’s secretary 
They may compete for top honors in a temporary classification card show- § NEV 
the tournament but they will not be ing the new class and valid for thirty J Berw 
eligible for any class award. days. The secretary of the host club ae 

The Official Classification Card shall in turn forward the archers § ““" 
will be issued from a central office official classification card and a § card 
on the basis of information furnished duplicate copy of the temporary card § A ¢| 
by the Secretary of the member’s to the central office. Upon receipt at Jf to j 
home club. Twenty-eight target field the central office a new classification J bers 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION CARDS for all shoots and tournaments sponsored by the who 
Pennsylvania State Archery System now require presentation of an official classification card In 
by each shooter. Individuals who do not hold such a card will be required to shoot in the indi 
Open class, may compete for top honors in the tournament, but will not be eligible for issue 

any class award. of t 
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NEW PRESIDENT of the Pennsylvania State Archery Association is Wayne Schuyler, of 








Photo by Don Shiner 


Berwick. He is shown above looking over a map pin-pointing the location of 141 archery 
clubs in the state. Pennsylvania now ranks first in the nation with its large number of 


archers and archery clubs. 


card will be sent direct to the archer. 
A charge of thirty cents will be made 
to issue a 1959 card except to mem- 
bers of the State Archery Association 
who shall pay fifteen cents. 

In event of loss of a card by an 
individual a duplicate card will be 
issued by the central office on request 
of the individual and payment of a 
ten cent fee. To prevent certain 
practices and to provide equal op- 
portunity for all archers, it is neces- 
sary that all member clubs of the 
state association sponsoring shoots 
shall use this system. Since not all 
club members are individual mem- 
bers of the PSAA provision has been 
made so that ‘cards may be issued to 
non-members in order that they may 
compete in shoots sponsored by the 
clubs. Shoots sponsored by the state 
association which include regional 
and state championship shoots re- 
quire that each competitor hold an 
individual membership card in the 
state association in addition to his 
classification card. 

To further insure competition on 
an equal basis the board of governors 
of the state archery association has 
tuled that an individual may not be 
reduced in class unless he or she shall 
have shot continuous scores in a 
lower class than the one presently 


held for a period of one calendar 
year and then may be lowered one 
class and one only upon request to 
the member’s home club officers and 
approved by them. 

The practice known as “sand bag- 
ging” will be made increasingly diffi- 
cult under this system and its im- 
mediate adoption by all clubs in 
Pennsylvania should do much to in- 
sure fair competition among. all 
archers. The paper work is simple 
and the success of the system will de- 
pend, as it always does, on the in- 
dividual club secretaries and classi- 
fication committees. The system will 
be a hard one to beat if the proper 
and up to date information is fur- 
nished the central classification office. 

The NFAA has proposed the fol- 
lowing changes in classes which have 
been adopted by the Pennsylvania 
State Archery Association: 


MEN 

OMENS «oh avila vecteetwed 400 and over 

| SE eae ae ere es ee $25-399 inclusive 
Ex.. BOWMAN <acicds.esia 250-324 inclusive 
ere 175-249 inclusive 
|, a er a 174 and under 

WOMEN 

MR RON ook paca esleaants 275 and over 
MEME AS 5. Cldcrc dda chase me 225-274 inclusive 
DE; OWEN! Soci caeegas 175-224 inclusive 
pO eee ree 125-174 inclusive 
IIT So src.5 Oc sce on Gis e siate 124 and under 































































































Relief From Rabbit Raids 


by Don Shiner 


OMPLAINTS on rabbit damage 
are subjects of spirited conversa- 
tions among landowners during the 
winter months. Chiefly in winter, 
when snow blankets the fields, food 
for wildlife is scarce. Bunnies, left 


over from the fall gunning season, 
scramble about for a meager living 
and the bark of young trees are 
gnawed to ease the pangs of hunger. 
Not infrequently the saplings areé 
young fruit trees growing in newly 
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planted orchards. Ringed of bark, 
sap is prevented from flowing upward 
through the trunk to the branches in 
the spring and consequently the trees 
die, the young orchard never ma- 
terializes. Saplings replanted in the 
spring receive much the same treat- 
ment from the bunnies during the 
following year. 

There are several ways of over- 
coming this problem of rabbit dam- 
age. Wire screening material placed 
around the trees keep cottontails 
from reaching the bark, unless the 
snow drifts to heights which enable 
the rabbits to reach over the top of 
the screening. Some spray materials 
help, but these are removed by winds 
and rain and soon lose their effective- 
ness. 

Probably the quickest and easiest 
solution to this problem is the 
modern household aluminum foils. A 
sheet of this metal material, two feet 
or so in length, wrapped around the 
stem of the young trees provides a 
protective shield. Rabbits and mice 
can not and simply will not try to 
bite through this thin metal. Hence, 


fruit saplings and ornamental trees 
remain unharmed through the winter 
months. One or two packages of this 
material will cover a fair size orchard 
of apple, chestnut or similar trees, 
and the cost is far lower than either 
screening material or tree replace- 
ments procured in the spring. 

Of course, it is best to remove the 
aluminum foil material in the early 
spring months. Rabbit damage is 
least likely to take place than since 
new shoots, buds and grasses appear 
everywhere, making food abundant 
for the needy wildlife. Then too, this 
reflective metal serves as an insulator 
and could cause sweating that may 
have harmful effects to the sapling’s 
stem as weather grows warmer. 

Landowners in rural regions and 
suburban areas can practically elimi- 
nate rabbit damage with this house- 
hold material. Those who have be- 
come somewhat disgusted with rab- 
bits gnawing at trees and ornamental 
shrubs can easily protect their plant- 
ings and may soon come to the con- 
clusion that it is nice to observe the 
cottontail around the premises. 





BIRD OF DISTINCTION 


A bird of distinction—and discretion—is a black duck drake that has 
been captured 18 times in the waterfowl banding traps of the Michigan 
Department of Conservation during the past nine years, the Wildlife Man- 


agement Institute reports. 


An adult when first trapped and leg-banded in 1949, the duck has 
eluded hunters for at least the past 10 years. Its latest appeararice in the 
trap was on January 31 of this year. Its original aluminum leg band has 
been worn out and replaced. The banding studies are part of a national 
effort to uncover facts about the migration habits of waterfowl. 


COOKED OR UNCOOKED VENISON CAN NOW BE IDENTIFIED 


The precipitation test has long been used to identify raw deer meat. But 
until a short time ago the identification of cooked vension posed a problem 
that vexed wildlife conservation officials. 

Now, a new method of establishing that questioned meat is vension, even 
when cooked or mixed with other meats, provides valuable assistance to game 


law enforcement officers. 


Credit for discovering the procedure goes to researchers at the University 
of New Hampshire. The method they devised is relatively simple and quite 
inexpensive. It can be readily mastered by Game Protectors, which is impor- 


tant to the wildlife enforcement program. 
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Federal ‘‘Duck Stamp”’ Sales 
Show Increase in 1958 


Although Federal “duck stamp” 
sales in fiscal year 1958 showed an 
increase over the previous year’s sales, 
the all-time high record of 2,369,940 
achieved in fiscal year 1956 still 
stands, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Ross Leffler has announced. 

A total of 2,355,353 stamps of the 
1957-58 issue was sold in fiscal year 
1958 to hunters of migratory water- 
fowl, conservationists, and philatel- 
ists, according to final figures sup- 
plied by the Post Office Department, 
the agency responsible for distribut- 
ing and selling the stamps. This total 
is 23,339 more than in 1957 but still 
14,587 below the 1956 high. 

Sales of duck stamps, according to 
Assistant Secretary Leffler, provide 
the best available index to the num- 
ber and location of waterfowl hunters 
throughout the country. 

As an indicator of hunting pres- 


sure, duck stamp sales are grouped 
by waterfowl flyways. The 1958 totals, 
with the 1957 figures in parentheses, 
are as follows: Atlantic Flyway, 356,- 


800 (378,753); Mississippi Flyway, 
1,004,555 (1,022,695); Central Flyway, 


555,525 (491,272); and the Pacific Fly- 
way, 427,799 (428,487). 

Individually, by States, California 
again headed the 1958 list, with a 
total of 183,011. Other States record- 
ing sales in excess of 100,000 were: 
Texas, 167,385; Minnesota, 151,156; 
Michigan, 128,131; Illinois, 119,010; 
Wisconsin, 115,248; and Louisiana, 
102,224. Pennsylvania hunters pur- 
chased 47,707. 

The sale of duck stamps in the At- 
lantic Flyway states was: 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Puerto Rico 
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Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 


$1.00 per year 
Name 


ee 


Post Office 


$2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 


(Make check or money order payable to: Pennsylvania Game Commission] 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 


JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER 


Division of Research 


THOS. F. BELL 


JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort, Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, P. O. Box 216, Avis 
(R. D. 1, Lock Haven) Phone: PLaza "3-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon, Phone: Mltchel 3-1831. 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
— Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 

EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 
ALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 


OUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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